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(INCORPORATED. ) ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


SKINNER ENGINE CO.,/EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


ER IE, PENNS YL VANIA. Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


T\\ 350 ENGINES) !he Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


Ap 
| = IN ELEVATORS 


aancener Throughout the West 
and Northwest. 


Ww.G. ADAMS i > — 


Power CAR PULLER, | [*-\ "aati 


At Factories; Mills; Elevators and Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 
a) Distilleri Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
zstilleries, is L saving eyes power, anu greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes wheregood re- 
herever it i t ith- | sults are desired 
. ahi aati Boa ‘a Switch Engities PsaoeS No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 
gee oe a eat ation) Sale witout gator Automatic Power Shovels: 
7 ' railroad track, and occupy any space that can ; “ 
Rost iconyenieatiyabe spared tothe purpose: Pay ae y pee mame for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 
"For ett Circular, Prices, Etc., For Information and Prices dddrees 


co ieee, |CaWi & CoA, LANE, EXETER. N. H- 


SANDWICH, ILL 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES Yat NIORSE ENGINEERING ©o., 


3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
AMES LEFFEL & CO., Springtield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


ENG EE ae ct eR? ete: a a 
0 JOO ae Gn th. 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machineryand supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Either Steam or Horse-power, Address 


_ A,B.COLTON, SalesAgent, THE FROST MFG. C0, 


Care Commercial Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Galesburg, Ill. 
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R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


—_—GHN BRA AGHIN'T— 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 1806 Union Avenue, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevaters without ex- 


tra Charge. 


WVietor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 


proved Warehouse Separators, and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 


nished at Shortest Notice. 
Orrice or G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, KAN., March 9, 1885. 
Dear Sm:—In answer to your recent favor will 
say, that with the three elevators we are now bees 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_ hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. SHaw & Co. 
A. C. SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
Rossvi1e8, Kan., March 5, 1885. 
Dear Sm:—I desire to say, that by following 
plans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
bieiicued me by you, and placing my order for 


machinery with Barnard & Leas Mig. Co., of Mo- 
line, Iil,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A. C, SHERMAN, 
Orricr oF Tupor, Exxiorr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Houron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DrEAR Smr:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
yery much, and do not think that for a building 
of the size of ours the plans could be improved 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen, The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 
are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Evxriorr & Co. 


B. F. Buaxer & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed, 
PLEASANTON, Kan., March 5, 1885. 
Drar Sm:—The Elevators you designed for us 
at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. and the ‘machinery all does its 
work well. We consider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 


Yours very truly, B. F. Braxer & Co, 


Brinson, Hit & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 

DEAR Sur:—Replying to your fayor of recent 
date, we take pleasure'in saying, our new elevator 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
tions, gives us highest possible satisfaction; and 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute's delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
ood class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 

BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 


we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also putin new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps, 


(=~ Applications for Licenses for using said:patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


E. B. FREEYIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PEHORIA, IL... 


Wii. EE. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOoR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Spree 8. Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


THE FINEST LINE 


—or—. 


Portable Mills, 


Both UPPER and UNDER RUNNERS: ~ 


——ALSO—— 


WireRope Transmissions 
PULLEYS, 


Shafting, Couplings, Gearing, 


(28" Send for Lists, with Cuts, Descriptions and 
Prices; also 


=) TREATISE 0N WIRE ROPE 
im TRANSMISSIONS, 


= if Interested. 


Williams & Orton Mfg, Co.,{**8tese**} Sterling, Il 


IRON ROOFING COMPANY 


New Lisbon, - Ohio. —— 
—Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in— 
HOLTON’S PATENT IRON ROOFING, 
CRIMPED EDGE and CORRUGAT- 
ED ROOFING and CEILING. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Catalogue 
and prices mailed on application. — 


Nearly 7,000,000 feet in use. 


em 
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IRON. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. = ~~ = =~ --- 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. D. RICHARDS, President. 
ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, — 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, S uperintenden 


———_ MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES «n« BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed’ to ELEVATOR AND ered elated IE Furnished upon 
short notice ‘ 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets &e 


_.We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. (@§7"Special attention given to Repairing. 


= asa are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Absolutely Water-tight. 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. *_ 


Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


NEW ORLEANS AGENCY, 
EDWARD THOMPSON, 772 Poydras St. BOSTON, MASS. 


CKBAN WORK! 


Can be put on by anybody. an 


| E. VAN NOORDEN &CO., 
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. THE ARMOURDALE ELEVATOR. | THE THREE GREAT CHICAGO | with indifferent results in the live hog market. His ex- 
eh BROKERS. perience prior to that had not especially fitted him for 

The past, two years have been marked by a remarka- | pes Aes success there. He had been a retail dry goods man in 
ble revival of elevator building throughout the West), The personelle of the clique of Chicago brokers which | Indiana, Ithink. The firmof N. B. Ream & Co. got a 
and Northwest, especially at the great terminal poin.s |; is just now attracting the attention of the country by its | large bfiata of Armour’s business during his famous pork 
where storage and trans- deal—the biggest pork 
fer facilities must be pro- corner he évér ran? The 
vided. Duluth is a case commission paid him 
in point; and the rapid that year made him rich. 
growth of Kansas City He became a millionaire 
is constantly making an probably in the year 
increase of all kinds of that McGeoch failed. 
commercial facilities He took the short side of 
necessary in that push- the market and stuck to 
ing, Western metropolis. it persistently. That 
Armourdale is virtual- was the year of the 
ly a part of Kansas City operations of the “big 
and a number of special four’—Ream, Cudahy, 
interests are grouped Singer and Janes: Ream 
there. One of the well- followed Armour into 
known establishments of Wall street, was a mem- 
the place, though built ber of that celebrated 
only about a year ago, is excursion party that 
the Armourdale Eleva- started up the St. Paul 
tor. It has a capacity of Road after Armour’s 
150,000 bushels, and is election. Since then the 
owned by J. P. Camp- relations between the 
bell & Co., a firm well millionaire packer and 
‘known and respec‘ed in his whilom broker have 
the Western grain trade. been very close indeed. 
The elevator is emphat— Mr. John Cudahy ig 
ically a modern house in one of that remarkable 
all its appointments, con- family of Milwaukee 
taining all the needed men which is now iden- 
appliances for the rapid tified with the biggest 
handling of grain. Our packing establishment 
illustration gives a very in the world. Michael 
fair idea of the exterior Cudahy is Armour’s 
appearances of the build- partner, and the practi- 
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i 


if 
i 
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ing. i | 3 / i l —_|_——__— mI ij) cal head of the vast 
E i, Hil iil works of the concern. 
In looking over old ty | {| Will Cudahy is the part- 
See ithe f John Plankinton 

‘records of shipping re- | HU : gee ) 
cently the ars mer- | Ae pie Habdagt 5 ie aes 
chant vessel afloat was | —— = ; 
found to be the bark True —— a _——— (John Cudahy has a large 
‘Love, of London, 299 tons . THE ARMOURDALE ELEVATOR. BUSS GEL COD. ete 
register. This vessel was said that when he was 


-pbuilt in 1764, making her now 122 years old. She is operations | in railroad stocks and wheat comprises severa | superintendent at Milwaukee of the Plankinton 
‘owned by John S. Ward, of London, a large owner of | interesting characters. All of them, strange to say,were | House his brother Michael guaranteed him $10,000 
vessel property. The True Love is yet in active service. | poor men six years ago, and all have become rich within a year to come to Chicago. He was for a time 

It is estimated that about 400,000 bushels of flaxseed | that time. Norman B. Ream, who is the leader, is said | a partner of Chapin, a brother-in-law of ay. Ar- 
-will be raised in Hutchinson county, Dak., this season. | lo have borrowed $3,000 at the Stock Yards In 1879 with | mour; but Chapin was an unsuccessful while Cudahy 
The wheat acreage in. this county is larger than ever be; which to come down on Change and start a commission | was a most successful speculator. Inside twenty months 


fore house, He had been at the Yards some years, scalping the former was bankrupt while the latter was very rich, 
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He has beena determined bear on everything since the 
collapse of Peter McGeoch. In the year the Scotchman’s 
lard corner failed Cudahy’s profits are said to have 
reached $1,000,000. He has been admittedly the largest 
winner in the past two years on the down grade of 
wheat. He is now estimated to be worth more money 
than any active speculator, aside from Armour, in the 
grain market. 

N.S. Jones, when Handy was running his wheat cor- 
ner, was working for William Young & Co. on a salary. 
He had, however, the privilege of doing some trading 
for himself through the house. Bill Young thought a 
great deal of him. When he left the house in 1881 he 
took out $100,000 which he had made in scalping opera- 
tions. He at once began on such huge operations that 
he was regarded with some anxiety by a good many 
people; but the “busted” lard corner of 1882 found him 
a member of the “big four” and a very rich man. Jones 
is apeculiar man, free from the airs which money-get- 
ting so often brings. He is a “plunger”—more of a, 


plunger even than the two others who are with him and 
who probably have twice as much money as he. 


Issued on May 1s, 1886. 


FOR RAILROAD CARS.— 
(No model.) No. 341,- 


Grain Doon ATTACHMENT 
Thomas Hoadley, Duncan, Ill. 
910. Filed Dec. 9, 1885. 

CRUSHING AND GRINDING Mitt.—James F. Winchell, 
Springfield, Ohio, assignor to the Foos Mfg. Co., same 
place. (No model.) No. 342,158. Filed Feb. 27, 1886. 

CRUSHING AND GrinDING Minu.—James F. Winchell, 
Springfield, Ohio, assignor to the Foos Mfg. Co., same 
place. (No model.) No. 342,311. Filed Nov. 9, 1885. 

Wueat GRaNARY.—John W. Marker, 
county, Ohio. (No model.) No. 821,026. 
15, 1885. 


Zane, Logan 
Filed June 


Grain WEIGHING APPARATUS.—John <A. Mitchell, 
Wapella, Ill., assignor of one-half to Isaac 8. Swearing- 
en, same place. (No model.) No. 342,261. Filed Jan. 
29, 1886. 

Issued on May 25, 1886. 

Cuarn Grartna.—Charles Bernhardt, Chicago, Il., as- 
signor of two-thirds to Michael J. Kenny and George J. 
Adam, of Chicago. (No model.) No. 342,567. Filed 
Jan. 20, 1886. 

Rotter Grrypine Miri.—James B. Allfree, Cumber- 
berland, Md., assignor of one-half to Robt. Shirer and 
Harrison Swartzwelder, of same place. (No model.) 
No. 342,671. Filed Jan. 5, 1886. 

Hay anp Corton Press.—Minor 8. Colman, Cotopaxi, 
Col. (No model.) No. 342,427. Filed Oct. 10, 1885. 

Gran WEIGHER AND REGISTER.—Jacob Hawk, Can- 
ton, O. (No model.) No. 342,600. Filed Feb. 5, 1886. 

AvuTroMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—William Vanderveer, 
Bushnell, Ill. (No model.) No. 342,402. Filed Sept. 
28,1885. 

AvTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—Chas J. Wiborg, Osco- 
Ill. (No model.) No. 342,411. Filed Jan. 26, 1886. 

Issued on June 1, 1886. 

ELEVATOR Boot.—Charles Esplin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(No model.) No. 342,955. Filed Aug. 22, 1885. 

Avromatic Grain Merer.—Elwood N. Williamson, 
Lodge, Ill. (No model.) No. 342,854. Filed Jan. 18, 
1886. 

AUTOMATIC 
Kewanee, II. 
1886. 


WEIGHER.—Elwood Dickson, 
Filed Feb. 18, 


GRAIN 
(Model.) No. 342,902. 


Issued on June 8, 1886. 
Gram Scourrr.—Charles B. Slater, Blanchester, 


Ohio. (No model.) No. 343,402. Filed Jan. 28, 1886. 
Grain SEPARATOR.—Christain Kaspar, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (No model.) No. 343,324. Filed Feb. 6, 1886. 


GRAIN SCOURER AND ELEVATOR FEeEpER.—Benjamin 
D. Crocker, Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. (No model) No. 
343,364. Filed July 37, 1885. 

Huiume Mini.—James F, Winchell, Springfield, Ohio, 
assignor to the Foos Manufacturing Co., same place. 
(No. model.) No, 343,514. Filed Jan. 25, 1886. 


A BELT LACING. 


Cut the string for lacing 5-16 to 3g inches wide, out of 
good, strong leather, rather thin. Cut your belt square. 


Punch holes about 5-16 from end, and about the same 
distance apart; seven holes at the end and six holes back, 
and between the other, taking care that the holes are 
about 5-16 inches apart. Then punch the other end, six 
holes at the end and seven back and between, using as 
small a punch as will let the string through tightly. 
Commence to lace at the middle of the belt, going 


Next To PULLEY 


each way in the odd holes, then back in the even holes 
to center of belt, putting one string in each hole and no 
more. Hammer down, and you have a smooth-running 
belt almost equal to an endless belt. If the belt is 
spongy use a sharp scratch-awl to make the holes with- 
This presses the fiber sidewise and leaves the strength of 
the fiber unimpaired. Both wide and narrow belts may 
be laced in this style, using the same proportions for 
holes, strings, etc., and find that with it fast-running 
belts over small pulleys run smooth. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1886.—Trade is very quiet in 
all departments, with few or no important changes in 
prices of general merchandise. The regular require- 
ments of consumption are absorbing supplies steadily 
and without interruption, and this results in a very fair 
distributive movement, which has been fully up to the 
volume of previous weeks, while in some localities con- 
siderable improvement is shown, but trade has been 
without any specially stimulating features, and except 
that confidence has been restored, the controling influ- 
ences have not been calculated to quicken the general 
demand for merchandise. The industrial situation is 
certainly improving, not only because of the gradual 
disappearance of over-production, and with these healthy 
relations existing between supply and Gemand, the ad- 
mitted prosperity of the country will cause, ere long, an 
expansion of industrial enterprise. That the volume of 
trade is not at present up to expectations is not, however, 
surprising, for it very seldom reaches the anticipations 
of those who are satisfied with nothing less than a 
“boom,” but conservative authorities view the present 
situation with encouragement, and consider the tone and 
volume of trade as sound because of its conservative 
character. 

On the first of April 


THE STOCK OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


according to the Mark Lune Hupress, was lower than for 
many years past on that date, with the exception of 1885, 
and that the imports for seven months to March 31 had 
been lighter than for three years past. Compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year, the British 
imports of wheat and flour show a decrease of 563,781 
quarters, equal to 4,510,248 bushels. From this it will 
beseen that the British supply must have been received 
ina larger proportion than usual from other sources than 
the United States, as the decline in the American exports 
for four months from Jan. 1 to April 30 were 4,583,931 
bushels of wheat, and 1,535,986 barrels of flour. Low as 
prices are here there are other countries ready to sell 
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their surplus grain at still lower prices than the United 
States. The following table from the Mark Lane Ex- 
press compares stocks at the principal English centers at 
several dates: 


—— Quarters. _——-———, 


| Flour as } Total as 
| Wheat. Wheat. | Wheat. 

April ieee och Oe x eee | 4,714,250) 283,163] 1,997,418 
Jd eenery BRR Aariscocreee Gane scr 2,430,454) 767,268) 3,197,722 
July 1, 1,521,124, 773,352] 2,294,476 
Aan 1885... 989,418) 553,370] 1,542,788 
January 1, 1 | 1,558,123) 481,178) Et 
July 1, 1884... ‘| 13477;670| 576,017] 2,053, 
April 1, 1884...... aed 2) 063, 931) 673, 708 2.737639 


From these figures it will be seen that the total is 
higher than it was a year ago, but much smaller than at. 
the corresponding period of 1884, while the stocks of’ 
flour are lower than on any previous occasion as far back 
as April 1, 1881, and probably farther still. The follow- 
ing table gives the imports of grain and flour for the 
seven months of cereal year, Aug. 31 to March 31: 


——-— Quarters. —_——__, 


|1883-81, | 1884-85. | 1885-86. 


f “70 6,476,542, 6,624,947 


Pest ae ee | 7,076,646 
2540,458) 2785,197) 2,073,011 


Wheat. 


337,053 
5 379,382) 3,789 


‘The prospects were seldom betier at this season of the 
year for a great yield of grain in our wheat growing 
districts, and seldom is so large a stock of this cereal 
still unconsumed, and likely to be carried over to in- 
crease stocks when the new crop is harvested. In Europe 
the weather is equally favorable for great crops, and the 
area of wheat in India is a growing factor. Australia is 
the only country showing thus far a reduction in yield. 
The outlook at the present time is for a great crop and 
low prices for the next year. 


THE CHIEF DEMAND OF THE TIMES IS CHEAPNESS. 


Consumers want cheap food and cheap goods; business 
men want cheap money, and trade demands cheap 
freights andthe largest facilities of transportation. All 
classes of labor, including the farming interest, demand 
higher prices for their services. And this is the point 
of difference between wage earners and capitalists. It 
is just possible that the cheapening process has been car- 
ried too far. In the matter of transportation I am very 
sure that this is the case. For the last quarter century 
the tendency, under normal conditions, has been toward 
lower prices for the necessities of life, and cheaper 
facilities of trade. It is estimated that nearly every ar- 
ticle of domestic consumption is now quite 20 per cent. 
cheaper than in 1870, estimated upon a gold basis. Fif- 
teen years ago the price of wheat was about $1.10 per 
bushel at Chicago; at the present time the same grade 
of grain is selling in your city below 80 cents-per bushel. 
In 1870—and the rates were then lower than they had 
ever before been—it cost 17 cents to transport a bushel 
of grain from Chicago to New York by water, and by 
rail the charge for the same service was 33 cents. Now 
grain is moved over both routes for at least 50 per cent. 
less. The capital employed in transportation service has 
increased, while rates of charge have been reduced to a 
point at which no profit is left to those whose money 
and property is embarked in the business. For some 
years past it has been understood that transportation 
rates were being reduced out of proportion to the growth 
in tonnage and cost of moving. Onthe other hand labor 
has increased in price. Between 1870 and 1880 the 
wages of persons employed in manufacture increased 
nearly 12 per cent., and the advance in wages still con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the cost of the necessaries of life 
is now quite 20 per cent. less than fifteen years ago. 
The largest outlay in about every industry is for wages. 
If these are to be increased the price of every commod- 
ity of domestic consumption must have a corresponding 
advance. Farmers will not consent to work for wages in 
disproportion to those of the mechanic or mill operative ; 
the railways cannot advance the rate of wages without a 
relative increase in transportation charges; so that the 
higher wages which labor is demanding will react upon 
the laborers, restrict trade, and lessen the sources of em- 
ployment. Dear labor and cheap products are an irreo, 
oncilable incongruity. 


THE ASPECT OF SPECULATIVE MARKETS 


has changed during the past week with almost kaleido- 
scopic completeness and rapidity. A little over a week 
ago the wheat market was falling as if there were no 


be 
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bottom, while under the lead of Western men, who pro- 
fessed to have become tired of wheat speculation, the 
stock market was booming. This state of things contin- 
ued until Wednesday, the 3d inst. It might be well to 
observe that when the stock market gets into the hands 
of men who are by profession and choice grain gamblers, 
sharp and quick turns are to be expected, and the first 
sign of them can often be detected in the grain market. 
It was not by accident that the wheat market opened on 
Wednesday a week ago, with a sharp turn against 
“shorts,” and the stock market opened the same day 
with rumors that the new Chicago leaders had sold out. 
There was obviously more to be made in grain than in 
stocks for the moment, and the rumors had for a_ basis, 
the presumption that traders go where they could make 
the most money, and also the fact that the stock market 
had been particularly stimulated on Tuesday with confi- 
dential “sure points” to buy. The people who bought 
accordingly were permitted to see stocks close lower on 
Saturday, while wheat took a rapid turn upward until 
Saturday, and even after some reaction that day closed 


‘at 865¢ cents for June, against 837, cents previously. 


There was nothing outside of specula'ive influences to 
make wheat ¢o up, and corn declined 214 c2nts during 
the week and oats a quarter. The reports of foreign 
trade are decidedly more satisfactory this week, showing 
smaller imports and larger exports than for the corre- 
sponding week last year. It would not be strange if im- 
ports should fall off for a time, after the usual excess for 
some months past. Whether the recovery in exports 
will last depends much upon the speculators. The 
cheapness of grain helped for a week or two, but the 
rapid rise in wheat does not help. The wheat prospect 
has been improved by rains. The rainfall in the North- 
west has been quite extensive, and the results are report- 
ed as beneficial in most of the wheat-growing region. 
Some belated reports collected before the rainfall are 
getting published even now by people who seem to have 
anendtoserve. But the producers of the Northwest, 
and the consumers of the East can rejoice together in 
the prospect of an excellent crop, which, though not as 
large as some that have been produced, will be more 
than sufficient for all needs. 

A tract is published by the Industrial League of this 
cily, entitled 

“PREE MATERIALS AND A FOREIGN MARKET,” 
prepared by Alexander H. Jones. Close thought and 
assiduous study is given to the matter of foreign outlet 
for American producer, and the market for our wheat, as 
the most important factor, receives the first notice. In 
this essay it is shown that the fall in the price of wheat 
js due to the increased supply from India, brought to 
market by the system of railroads developed by the Im- 
perial Government, and to the direct communication 
afforded by the Suez Canal. In nine years, from 1872 
to 1881, the export of wheat from India increased from 
14,385 tons to 2,993,176 tons. The area of wheat culture 
is rapidly increasing, and in’1884 amounted to 26,000,000 
acres, capable of producing 261,000,000 bushels. The 
area available for wheat is fully equal to that of Amer- 
ica, and the labor cost of production is comparatively 
trifling. The agricultural Jaborers will work twelve 
hours for eight to nine cents, and will live on rice, cost- 
ing not more than two cents per day. Mr. Jones argues 
that the time is coming, and is now at hand, when Amer- 
ican wheat producers will be confined to home markets, 
and that it behooves the agricultural classes to foster 
home markcts as far as possible by maintaining protec- 
tion of home industries. In the meantime the serious 
point for reflection is that the competition to maintain 
our hold on English markets against the overwhelming 
harvests of India will force the costs of production and 
of transportation down to the lowest possible limits. 
The railroads must be content with lower rates, and even 
then it is a question how long we can compete with pro- 
ducers whose costs for labor are almost nominal. 
J. C. DRUMMOND. 


The latest new thing in cereal product is oil from 
corn. A sample of.the article was exhibited on ’Change 
in this city lately. It is claimed to be good for all the 
purposes of the cotton-seed oil—which means that it can 
be used in the soap factory as well as the cuisine, and 
that its cost when ma'e ona large scale will be but 
about four cents per pound. Previous to this the only 
kind of oil obtained from corn was an incident of the 
whisky manufacture, and called ‘“fusel,’”” which other 
people besides the total abstainers regard as injurious to 
the human frame, 


A GOOD IDEA IN FIRE PAILS. 


A row of fire pails in a shop is a good thing to have, 
and is much better when the pails all stay in the row. 
One day Tom knocked over his glue lamp and set the 
shavings on fire. Weran fora fire bucket and didn’t 
find one. They were all out on a strike, or gone visiting 
or the boys had them for wash buckets. We found two 
in use for that purpose with about three inches of dirty 
water inthem. Before we got that fire out we had to 
{urn on water from the stand-pipe, and wet down $500 
worth of furniture. Nobody took one of these buckets 
from the shelf. Tom had one, but he got it of Jim, and 
Jim stole it away from John. John said he found that 


‘4 


bucket in the middle of the floor, and was ready to take 
his oath to that effect. 

We went to a “tin-whacker” and had alot of pails made 
like those in the illustration. They were galvanized iron 
and held three gallons each. The bottoms came down 
to a point. We made some shelves with holes for two 
pails in each shelf. 

The boys looked disgusted when they saw those pails. 
They could not make one of them stand up unless they 
put it in a nail keg, and nail kegs were scarce. Tom, 
John, and Jim seemed to think those pails were in‘end- 
ed to cast a reflection on their honesty, and never 
seemed to know that fire pails existed in that shop. The 
boys will let those pails alone every time.—/. 17. Ho- 
bart. 


For THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE FUT- 
URE. 


It is wise and right, as it is necessary, to consider some 
of the great factors that should form a large part of the 
sum of the future commerce of our country. In our coun- 
try the people can not wait for statesmen to lead. 


IT I8 FOR THE PEOPLE TO ADVANCE. 


It is for them to consider the large pathways of Na- 
tional and cosmic commerce, and help to open them. 
Many of the errors of the past can not be recalled. And 
many evils and dangers of the present and the future 
can not be averted. But others can and should be. And 
to suppose that a comparatively small island, 4,000 miles 
from the center of our population and production, is al- 
ways to fix the price of all our grain, and virtually con- 
trol most of our commerce, and a very large part of 


ALL OUR AFFAIRS, 


is to choose for ourselves, and our posterity, a false and 
wrong position, and one loaded with evils and embar- 
rassments, already upon us, and steadily advancing in 
greater force and power. And to suppose that we can 
escape from the net of adverse influences and opposing 
interests which encompass us, and advance to a really 
sound and generally prosperous and safe condition with- 
out the full free use of navigation and silver, is to deny 
all history, all reason, and all human experience. Asia 
and South America as greatly excecd England and Eu- 
rope in natural resources, and in 


A VARIETY OF RICH RESOURCES, 
asthey excel inthe numbers of their people. And as 


fields for our future commerce (and that in the near fut- 
ure) they are as much more inviting as they are greater 
and more varied in resources. And their future develop- 
ment will, in every good sense, vastly exceed anything 
possible in England or Europe. Never since letters were 
first given to the human race has their use extended so 
rapidly on this planet as in Japan during the last thirty 
years. And Japan is but the outer porch or vestibule of 
Asia from the Pacific side. 80 in South America, mighty 
changes are going on. Inevery way South America and 
Asia must and will advance. And no physical work of 
human hands has done, or will do, so much for this ad- 
vance as the works of de Lesseps and Fruna at Suez and 
at Darien. The opposition to the first was very similar 
to that now leveled against the second. Both were false 
and wrong. Both were discreditable to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. And let us sincerely hope that both will fail. But 
should the present assaults lead to the defeat and death 
of the noble de Lesseps, Toryism will not be the stronger 
on either side of the Atlantic for its mean victory. Our 
people and the world will look more deeply into the 
causes of this opposition. And the opposing interests 
will be met by a set of interests, duties, and necessities 
that will be correspondent at once with the welfare of 
humanity, and the apparent design of God’s Providences, 
and with His creative plan. The work will be done. 
And it will be done on that line. By it’ our coasts will 
practically be brought nearer to about half the world by 
an average of about 10,000 miles. Even now, in the far 
Northwest, our territory almost touches Asiatic Russia. 
But then all Asia, containing half the population of this 
planet, will be our neighbor as never before. And along 
the coast of the Americas, from the Arctic to the Antarc- 
tic, the lines of navigation will cross at Darien somewhat 
like the form of the figure 8. An era in civilization, 
commerce, and navigation, more important than can be 
described, will follow this event, which of itself will 
rank with the voyage of Columbus in the importance to 
mankind. De Lesseps is ending 300 years of vapid dis- 
cussion. And our interests, our duty, and our honor 
alike require that we should rather aid him and Fruna, 
thaneseek to ruin their enterprise by unjust detraction. 
We should wisely advance, and prepare at once for new 
and more beneficent conditions, and for some great 
changes. 

In this work of preparation by far the mo3t important 
is the opening rightly and suitably of our great central 
line of inland navigation and transportation via Lake 
Michigan, the Calumet and the Chicago, the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, and the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The clearance of the channel- 
ways of these rivers of snags and wrecks, and complet- 
ing a suitable connection between rivers and lakes by 
this line, is a very moderate work indeed, in difficulty 
and expense, as compared with that at Darien. Its easy 
practicability has been perfectly well known for ages. 
And yet by various errors it has been kept back for two 
generations. This navigation, prepared in nature by the 
creative wisdom and power of God, through eons of 
ages for our use, is the lawful inheritance of every man, 
every woman, and every child in all our land; guaran- 
teed to them in our organic national law, the noble old 
ordinance of 1787. Without its full, free use, the most 
advantageous results in the utilization of our natural re- 
sources, for the welfare of our people at home, and for 
commerce abroad, never can be won; it is a physical im- 
possibility. Yetitis kept back by various errors, among 
which are neglect, avarice, treachery, incapacity, and 
atheism. The home movement of the one item of coal, 
from the Illinois coal field northward to Duluth, and 
southward to Darien, would soon exceed the whole 
present freight movement of all the states bordering on 
this line. The rice fields of Southern Asia now furnish 
most of the food for 600,000,000 of people, few of whom 
ever see corn bread, hominy, or any of the various food 
preparations from our great cereal. Yet the desire of 
man for some variety in his food ever has been, and 
ever will be, one of the chief motives of all human com- 
merce, And faithful study will show that it is every 
way reasonable to believe that after the Darien Canal 
and our Central line are opened.no great period of time 
will elapse before our commerce with Asia in corn and 
rice will exceed our present grain trade with England 
and Europe, and be far more beneficial to the people of 
both countries, both physically and financially. But this 
is only one item of the vast commerce to ba unfolded by 
the future. In every way then we need a wise and true 
advance. W. T. STACKPOLE. 

Fairbury, Ill,, May 31, 1886. 
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MORE ABOUT WEIGHING GRAIN. 

We have had occasion to speak of elevator shortages. 
A great many people have had personal occasion to 
speak of elevator shortages. Others, who have had no 
oceasion of their own, have taken up their neighbors’ 
occasions. Newspapers with a constituency—for a con- 
sideration—have had occasion to speak of elevator short- 
ages, until a great many people, who havn’t the remotest 
notion of what an elevator looks like, have, notwithstand- 
ing, a great fund of information about elevator shortages. 
But now comes a brand new occasion for which we have 
coined a brand new word, to-wit: “Overage.” An 
elevator shortage is when the shipper is short. An 
levator overage is whena shipper is over. We are 
about to present evidence that overages are quite as 
common occurrences as shortages, though very few 
people, comparatively, have ever heard of such a thing: 
Not because no one has ever known of such a thing, but 
because an overage somehow affects the emotions in a 
way which results in their becoming permanently pent 
up as it were. Whereas, a shortage inspires to such 
words of eloquence (equal parts of sense, nonsense, and 
profanity) as to burn into the very hearts of men, espe 
cially grain shippers. 

It has long been our conviction that there are at least 
three sides to this question of elevator shortages—the 
shipper’s side, the elevator’s side, and the other side. It 
can be said for the shipper, and reasonably, too, that he 
is naturally much more interested in the weight of the 
carload of grain that he is shipping than is the elevator 
weighman at the other end of the road. Self-interest 
begets vigilance. He is therefore naturally more careful 
also. On the elevator side there is a degree of reason in 
the claim for accuracy based on perfect facilities and 
long experience of weighman, etc. So far, so good. But 
when the shipper charges that the elevator company is a 
“sat of robbers,”’ and the elevator company contend that 
“their weighman never makes mistakes,” it is a case of 
bad blood on one side, nonsense on the other, and a good 
deal of bluff on both sides. 

The right side of this matter is coming to the front, 
however, and though it involves the admission that ship- 
pers sometimes have just cause for complaint, it will, we 
believe, thoroughly convince fair-minded people that 
the cause has heretofore been unavoidable, but at the 
same time has been impartial in its effect as between 
shippers and elevators. The following is a list of errors 
made by a weighman of twenty years’ experience during 
the fall of 1885, which was an unusually light season. 
The double entry system referred to in our former 
article had been adopted with the express purpose of 
determining whether or not the alleged shortages were 
due in fact to errors made by the weighman. This natu- 
rally put the weighmen upon their mettle, so that if they 
were ever careful they were careful now. They realized 
the fact that the discovery of errors by the new system 
would be good evidence of many undiscovered errors by 
the old system. As the double.entry system requires an 
exact balance of the figures with the letters, small errors 
are noted as well as larger ones. And the fact that the 
small errors run both ways must be taken as evidence of 
their being bona fide errors,and not the result of the 
force of habit in “taking toll”: 

Errors in favor of shipper, correction in favor of ele. 
vator: Pounds—-50, 100, 50, 100, 50, 50, 250, 50, 550, 100, 
100, 50, 50, 200, 2,000, 100, 50, 100, 50, 480, 100, 50, 100, 50, 
100, 500, 500, 1,000, 400, 1,000. 

Errors in favor of elevator, correction in favor of ship 
per: Pounds—50, 50, 100, 50, 1,000, 1,000, 50, 200, 8,000 
50, 200, 100, 1,000, 300, 500. 

In the first place it is seen from the above that ship- 
pers profit by the errors committed by weighmen as 
often as they lose, only it does not often happen that the 
particular shipper who loses at one time gainsat another. 
It will be further noticed that the greatest number of 
errors were committed in favor of shippers, which ought 
to be considered as evidence that considerable losses 
which shippers sometimes sustain are the result of mis- 
takes and not the result of dishonesty, as is so often 
charged. ; 

The fact that the total amount of the errors committed 
was in favor of the elevator company signifies nothing, 
as an error is nearly as liable to be a big amount as a 
small one. Now, while the use of this new system 
proves that elevator weighmen are sometimes at fault, it 
has also been the means, in many instances, of fastening 
the responsibility for errors upon the shippers—and in 


instances, too, where the shipper has presented a very 
reasonable case. 

Every shipper claiming shortage can usually give the 
best of reasons why he knows his weights are correct. 
In the following instance the claimant’s “reasons” were 
unusually strong, and in the absence of better proof on 
the part of the elevator, the verdict would no doubt have 
been in favor of the claimant. In this instance the ele- 
vator was shipping wheat to a miller not far distant. 
Quite a number of cars had been shipped from time to 
time, and no fault had been found with the elevator 
weights. But finally the miller purchased a new track 
scale, and the first car weighed thereon was a car of 
wheat from this same elevator, and lo and behold! there 
was a shortage of thirteen bushels and some odd pounds 
of wheat. In the interview which followed between 
the miller and the elevator people it was claimed by the 
former that this was the very first car weighed upon the 
new scales, and that there was unusual care taken, this 
being his first opportunity to test them in a practical 
way. It also ‘came out in the evidence” that his head 
miller, who did the weighing, had formerly been an 
“old, experienced weighman.” Furthermore, quite a 
number of more or less interested persons, beside the 
weighman, “‘had seen the car weighed”’; and as a track 
scale was a new thing in the village it is presumed this 
first operation was fraught with unusual interest. He 
was listened to patiently and attentively, and then 
escorted to the elevator and shown the improved beams 
and the double entry system. 

Though he admitted that he could not see how an 
error could be made and go through undetected, he still 
stuck manfully to his case, but appeared somewhat per- 
plexed. The only way out of this seeming mystery was 
the “robbery” theory, which was not set forth at the 
time, owing, probably, to the fact that that sort of argu- 
ment works better at long range. 

Subsequently it was found in a comparison of weights 
that the difference complained of was in the weight of 
the car, the gross weights tallying within thirty pounds, 
which fact proved the accuracy of both scales. 

As the miller seemed to be still in a skeptical state of 
mind as to the probity of the elevator hands, the car, 
which he had returned loaded with flour, was hunted up 
and switched into the elevator, empty; was reweighed 
upon the same scale, and found to tally with the original 
weights within forty pounds, which difference was due 
to achange of grain doors. There was no occasion for 
further explanation. 

Now, without positive evidence on the elevator’s side, 
the miller’s case would have been a strong one, espe- 
cially as he could produce in evidence the testimony of 
five or six persons who saw the car weighed. Further- 
more, if the miller had shown a disposition to put his 
case into court the elevator company in all probability 
would have compromised; as with no more than the 
ordinary evidence a decision in favor of the miller would 
have been a foregone conclusion. 

The weak point in the miller’s case, however, was the 
fact that whereas five or six persons “had seen the car 
weighed,” only one person computed and recorded the 
weights. But many less plausible claims have been 
allowed by elevators because the shipper’s evidence could 
not be offset by any evidence more trustwcrthy than the 
weighman’s certificate, which, it must be admitted, is 
not reasonable evidence of carefulness, to say nothing of 
accuracy. 

Another incident will serve to further illustrate that 
sort of positiveness which is most positive when there is 
apparently no way of proving or disproving a question. 

There were received at a certain elevator where the 
double entry system has been adopted, a number of cars 
of wheat from a certain inland elevator whose weights 
were uniformly close—often weighing out at the receiv- 
ing elevator exactly as billed, and very seldom varying 
more. than forty or fifty pounds. Finally, however, a 
car was received which ran over 1,170 pounds. In view 
of close weights on previous shipments the receiving 
elevator concluded there had been a mistake made, and 
so telegraphed for information as to how the car had 
been loaded, and if loaded by small hopper scales to 
state the average weight of drafts. The answer stated 
the average weight of draft to be 1,135 pounds. Now, 
the receiving elevator had weighed the carload in one 
draft and had a record of the weights which proved it- 
self; whereas, the shipping elevator had loaded the car 
by twenty-six or twenty-seven drafts. Yet that elevator 


man, rather than commit himself to an error, bravely 
‘contended that he had not omitted recording a draft. 


Now, without the double entry in a case like this, there 
would have been a reasonable suspicion that the receiv- 
ing elevator had made a 1,000-pound error. That the 
error was correctly Jocated, however, is plain enough, 
because there was a proved record on one side, while on 
the other side there was a system of recording which re- 
quired so littie care as to be easily overlooked, beside 
the circumstantial evidence of the discrepancy being 
about the amount of his average draft. 

Another instance of heroism in sticking to a mistake 
at the cost of much wheat, was a case where a car was 
received from an inland elevator at which track scales 
are used. The load was billed at 29,700 and weighed 
out 34,610, being a discrepancy ef 5,000 pounds (lacking 
the ordinary discrepancy caused by the shipper taking 
strong weights in his favor and the receiver ditto). In 
answer to a telegram the shipping elevator held his 
weights were correct, that his scale was new and recently 
tested. His firmness clearly indicated a suspicion on his 
part that his car had fallen short. But when he learned 
that there were 5,000 pounds more wheit in his car than 
he had claimed, his feelings were perceptibly mixed, 
and he showed a willingness to qualify his former asser- 
tions. He was still quite positive that his figures were,, 
correct, but this time spoke of a possibility, ete. A cor- 
rection on his billing, which gave him 5,000 pounds 
more wheat than he claimed, was accepted all the same, 
and so the matter was ‘‘amicably settled.” 

Now it must be clear to every fair-minded person that 
the causes of a great many of these discrepancies—over- 
ages as well as shortages—are most undoubtedly the 
result of a lack of a systematic check on the weighman’s 
work. Isn’t it plain that the weighman, considered as a 
factor in the problem, is certainly one-half of the weigh. 
ing ?—because the correct action of the scales is of no use 
unless such action ts correctly noted and recorded. And in 
view of the facts given above, is it not folly to attempt 
any betterment of the evil until the wezghman’s part of 
the operation becomes as reldable and easy of proof as the 
scales’ part? When this is accomplished the heretofore 
unknown and unknowable element in this problem of 
shortages is eliminated. The initiative step, then, and 
one which common justice demands, is the adoption of 
some method of entries by which errors can be detected 
when they do occur, and which will make it possible to 
produce a proved record instead of an unproved record. 

It is not claimed, however, that unproved records are 
alone the cause of shortages; but they are certainly the 
first cause to be eliminated for the reason that either 
party can always charge that an error has been made in 
the record so long as it can not be shown that an error 
has not been made. But when it can be shown on both 
sides that there has been no mistake in the records it 
will be possible and practicable to substantiate the true 
cause. 

The principle of the new system is that the weight of 
each car or hopper shall be recorded in three different 
characters, and that the scale shall indicate these 
characters at three different points. That is to 
say, that instead of the scale indicating the 
weight at one point only, it shall indicate the same 
weight in two other different characters at two other 
different points. In this way there must be an error in 
two points out of three to invalidate the check; and 
when a weighman makes two errors out of a possible 
three, it is time to interview him. The weights of a 
carload will then be entered in five figures, tlius: 25,750, 
and in four letters, thus, AXGK. Of the first two letters 
each one stands for 25,000, and of the second two letters 
each one stands for 750. 

The new system has been adopted by quite a number 
of large elevators, and, as was intimated in our first arti- 
cle, is developing facts which once more prove the old 
saw that “where there is smoke there is fire.” More than 
this, these newly developed facts prove that there is 
sometimes considerable fire but no smoke, which is to 
say that when a shipper suffers a shortage he raises 
smoke, but when he suffers an overage there is, hypo- 
thetically, a cheery, glowing bed of hot coals, but no 
smoke. 

That the new system is practical and common-sense is 
asettled fact. It has been enthusiastically indorsed by 
managers of elevators, accountants, and every one who 
has examined it, and who appreciates the importance of 
correct records as well as correct scales. A prominent 
elevator owner at Toledo, whose scales (already in use) i 
were all refitted with the improved beams (eleven in | 
number), does not talk nonsense when he says that the 
improved beams and double entry system must come into 
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general use, especially among elevator people, as the 
system is only a common-sens} precaution which elevat- 
ors are in duty bound to take in weighing grain which 
has been in'rusted to their care. 

That eleva'or people appreciate this fact is manifest, 
a3 the new system is becoming general among new ele- 
vators in process of construction, and has been adopted 
by a number of elevators already in operation. These 
facts, coupled with the newly born facts in relation to 
“overages,” should goa long way in eradicating the 
suspicion that elevator people are a“set of robbers.”’ 

Yours truly, ELEVATOR. 


OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


We have had a fairly active market the past month, 
but the bulk of the transactions as mostly of a local 
scalping order. 

Several times during the month it lookcd asif the 
long-expected higher prices were about to be realized, 
but as usual the little upward spurteonly preceded a 
heavier decline. 

It closes to-day weak at 76] for July, only about 214 
over Chicago No. 2. 

About 3,000,000 bushels have moved outso far thissea- 
son, the most of which was so'd to Buffalo or New York, 
probably 300,000 went to Montreal. 

There appears to be little or no demand for our wheat 
at present, and shipments have therefore been suddenly 
checked. 

Charters for 300,000 bushels have been made at 3/Zc. 
to Buffalo the last two “ays. 

Receipts have been unusually large, averaging about 
seventy-five cars per day; it comes mostly from the small 
farmers and elevator men who have concluded that the 
days of high prices will never come again. 

Stock in store, 5,372,840 bushels; 4,200,000 bushels of 
which is 1 hard, 

On the 17th of May the propeller Onoka was loaded 
with 90,000 bu-hels of wheat in one hour and twenty- 
two minutes, the quickest time on record. 

W. W. Cargi'l & Bro., the Minnesota grain elevator 
firm, have purchased of the Van Dusen, Elliot Co. 
the property of the Lenham Elevator Co. This consists 
of six elevators on the Cooperstown branch of the North- 
ero Pacific Road. 

The Board of Trade oa the 28th ult. sent a memorial 
to Congress protesting against the consolidation of the 
customs district with St. Paul and locating the collecto1 
at the latter city as per the bill introduced in the House 
by the Hon. Mr. Breckenridge, of Arkansas. 

Our Congressman, Hon. Knute Nelson, informs us 
that we need have no fear, as the measure will undoubt- 
edly die in committee. 

The grain commission firm of Mills & Yates, of Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, suspended business yesterday, 10th 
inst. They suffered severe losses recently through cus- 
- tomers, and in order to recover themselves went into 
speculation about ten days ago, and the sudden down- 
ward turn of the market brought the disaster. They had 
bought about 300,000 bushels between 80 and 82c. The 
losses will foot up between $8,000 and $10,000, mostly 
due to Duluth commission firms. 

The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad have commenced 
to build the last section of their road from Two Harbors 
to'Duluth, a distance of twenty-six miles, which will re- 
quire an expenditure cf half a million of dollars, or 
about $20,000 per mile. The project has been thought 
of a connection to the north from Vermillion Lake 
(present northern terminus of the road) or a line to Port 
Arthur, Ont., thus giving Duluth a new through outlet 
to the East via the Canadian Pacific and Montreal. The 
more immediate consequence of this link (building to 
Duluth), will be to give the project for iron works at 
Duluth fresh impetus, as the finest ore in the world can 
then be delivered here as cheap asto vessels at Two 
Harbors. 

On the 28th ult. fire broke out inthe foundry of the 
National Iron Works, completely consuming it; the main 
part of the works escaped without loss. Loss $15,000, 
and insurance $8,000. They continue right along in 
business. 

The North American Telegraph Company are busy 
getting their wires in here. They expect to be ready for 
business about the 1st of July. 

The crop reports aré generally favorable for a good 
crop, especially along the line of the Northern Pacific. 

PROBUS. 


Duluth, June 10, 1886. 


HOW THE SPLICES SHOULD RUN. 


The annexed illustration will perhaps be a better ans- 
wer than any we could frame to explain how the splices 


are) 


ORIVER 


of a belt should run. The arrow indicates the proper 
direction of the belt, or rather shows which way the belt 
runs when the splice is properly made, 


HOW ITIS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Special Correspondence of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10, 1886.—This has been one 
of the dullest months in the history of the trade in this 
section. Elevators have done hardly enough to pay 
their running expenses and there were never so many 
blue appearing dealers as can be scen here now. All 
the leading spirits to the trade have been interviewed, 
and there was not found one among them who did not 
deplore the present condition of affairs in language 
more forcible than elegant. 

One gentleman, who is particularly well informed and 
conservative withal, informed your ccrrespondent that 
as for him be had given up all hope of seeing any re- 
turns during the next six months, and not even then if 
the corn crop did not turn out ever so much better than 
the prospective one of wheat. From all sections there 
come in reports of a great shortage inthe supply of 
wheat. Elevator men throughout Kansas and Missouri 
declare that the season is sufliciently advanced so that 
there can be do doubt as to the outcome of the crop. In 
the southern counties of Kansas and this state they 


have already begun the harvest, and accounts are, if any- 


thing, less satisfactory than two weeks ago. No wonder 
then that the elevator fellows feel blue. It could hardly 
be expected otherwise when all the attendant circum- 
stances are taken into view. This is particularly hard 
on those men who last year had invested quite largely in 
machinery and had contracted oblig ations which it was 
thought could be cleared this year. Now these hepes 
are flat upon the ground, and it is thought that there will 
be several changes of ownership before the season is 
much farther advanced, 

The western tier of counties in Kansas have the prom- 
ise of a fair yield of corn, and there are several capital- 
ists who have the temerity to tempt fate by putting up 
elevators out there. They are probably as safe in this 
as in any undertaking, as it is a fact that ina new coun- 
try competition is so small that even with a limited cli- 
entage expenses will be paid. A traveling man for a 
leading elevator furnishing house at Chicago was seen 
last week, and he saw no reason to believe otherwise 
than that it was perfectly safe for the trade to advance 
stocks to any man out there who had the average 
amount of push and energy. 

“T have,” said he, “had a constantly growing and safe 
trade in Kansas for years, and I can say with a good 
deal of confidence that losses there have been of the min- 
imum order right along. While I know that agents in 
other states have met with heavy and what would appear 
to be necessary losses, in my territory there has no such 
trouble existed. To be sure we have had parties fail us 
when it came to the time for payment. There is no busi- 
ness which can be successfully carried on without such 
disagreeable episodes, yet if a comparison of these were 
made with those in other states I think that Kansas 
would show up better than the average by a large per 
cent.” 

“T suppose you have curtailed your credits to the low- 
est possible notch, in view of the gloomy outlook ?” 

“You need not suppose anything of the kind. While 
credits have been placed down to the lowest figure by 
some firms, ours is not one of them. We think we are 
just as capable of judging whom we may trust with im- 
punity this year as during others. Of course we have 
to be a little more careful, but all the same we do as 
large a credit busines3 as ever. You see that there are 
many firms who, because of the hard times, as they think, 
refuse to send any drummers into the neighborhood. 
They think that because the wheat is a failure that no 
elevators can be used. This is not so, as would be evi- 
dent to any one who would give earnest thought to the 
subject for afew moments. There are those who are 


just as good pay this year as last, and these are the men 
we are on the Outlook for, and we find plenty of them 
everywhere. Make hay while thesun shines, and above 
all when comfetitors have been scared out of a neigh— 
borhood.” 

There was a good deal of the right ring in the sent- 
ences spoken by the above-quoted man, and perhaps it 
would be well for these who are now complaining of 
laxity of trade to look into the matter and see if they are 
not more or less to blame for lying down and not reach- 
ing after that which may be within their grasp. 

There was a sort of fusion ticket elected at the 
Board of Trade hall yesterday. At this meeting 
the election of directors, executive committee, board 
of arbitration, and board of appeals took place. 
There were two tickets in the field and the vot- 
ing continued until four o’clock, when the count 
ing commenced. The tickets were as follows: Stock-— 
holders’ ticket, Ben. McLain, E. H. Allen, H. M. Kirk- 
patrick, E. H. Webster, W. H. Winants, A. J. Mead, H. 
L. Latshaw, J. W. Moore, K.B. Armour, Max Minter, 
A.R. French, T. A. Wright and B. W. Grimes, The 
Board of Trade ticket was ¢s follows: A, D. Johnson, 
D. C. Imboden, N. P. Simmons, B. C. Christopher, A. 
V. McKim, Thomas Best, W. W. Cowan, E. D. Fisker, 
C.D. French, G. 8. Brinkman, Nat. Grant, C. L. Dob- 
son and F. K. Smith. Whenthe vote was counted it 
was found that the fon 28 were the fortunate ones 
elected : 


A. K. French...... .513/C. D. French... ... 

H. L. Latshaw .. 547\/H. M. Kirkpatrick... 

W.B. Grimes .. 354) W. H. Winants.... Jee Be 
Web Withorsi): i) tip ecace ene RDO Meo bss ATINOUL yaa siieciecbets Pale 
MUM RG 5 Oe Satan atest icteomesrae 201|Max Minter. POOL AN OR RY: 
E dH. Webster 176 Benj. Moleanh Wrens he 58 


The Noacd of directions will give Peel raaeincion 
although there was some feeling expressed on account of 
three or four of the old wheel horses being retired. Al- 
together the members are to a man of a conservative 
drift, and the management could not well be in better 
hands. 

The rain, whch was general throughout all portions of 
Kansas, it is said has insured a liberal crop of corn. Be- 
fore this the long-continued drought had the effect of 
causing many people to look rather dubious and _ blue, 
conjuring to themselves the idea that not only the wheat 
but the c orn crop would nct hardly pay the expenses of 
harvesting. 

In the near future there will be another important 
manufactory started in this city, which will result in 
giving an impetus to the demand for barley such as has 
ncver before been had here. About a week ago the 
Heims Brewing Company bought the old glucose works 
in the east bottoms for the sum of $175,000. Here they 
propose to establish their largest plant with a capacity 
of 250,000 barrels per year. It will give employment to 
400 men, and altogether will be indirectly quite an ad- 
dition to the grain interests of the city. The new Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Road will take them directly into 
the barley country, which will enable them to buy as 
cheap as anybody in the land. 

At this date there are the following grades of grain in 
the different elevators at this point: 


No. 2 red winter............ 31,U02)No. 3 spring................ 6,605 
No. 3 red winter. vee e 20,244] No. 2 corn, 54,766 
No. 2 soft... .. 19,958) No. 3 corn. 3,143 
No. 3 soft ... ..19,894| No. 4 corn. 4,659 
No. 2 Utah.. .» 2,145) No. 2 white corn . 9,941 
No. 4 winter. .. 36,935|No grade corn,..... wee 25230 
RGjGCleG sore. Sacew cate ner elgglG| NOv OATS. civeeea'cccesacece LRN 
ING EPA Ome sorte th icioe: tienen AEROS BVO so ep ecarciciols inla/nem o/s aOOe 
INOSZ Spring ewes tecrsiasmwiews 32,973 

The above shows every bushel of wheat, corn, oats or 
rye to be found in the elevators at this point. It will be 


easily seen that the amount is limited and that good ad- 
vancement is being made toward clearing out the whole 
of the stocks here. After the new crop has fairly settled 
in this way it is proposed to make the system of inspec- 
tion much better than it has been for years, if that be 
possible. There has from time to time some complaint 
been made aga inst the system in vogue here. As arule 
these complaints were not based upon proper grounds, 
and as they traveled inland they grew constantly until a 
false impression was had of the market here. By de- 
grees at present this is dy ing out, much to the satisfac— 
tion of the elevator owners, who are deservedly exerting 
themselves to make an object for shippers to consign to 
this point. 

Up to date the elevators have handled here during 
1886 the foliowing amount of grain: 412,603 bushels of 
wheat, 840,752 bushels of corn, 14,219 of oats and 10,653 
ofrye. During the corresponding time last year the 
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elevators handled as follows: 1,995,491 bushels of wheat, 
1,820,487 of corn, 48,353 of oats, and 101,033 of rye. By 
comparing the above figures the stranger can easily see 
that the elevator business has suffered a very material 
downfall this year. It is doubtful if the decrease ha3 
been more serious than since this was recognized as a 
grain center. 

Prices have declined on No. 2 soft from 77 cents to 68 
cents, and have advanced on No. 2 red from 6014 to 64 
Corn shows no quotable change, but has been 
In flour there is little 
It is inscribed 


cents. 
seesawing up and down all along. 
doing on either order or shipping trade. 


at all points here with reference-to grain, dull, dull, dull. 


Stuart, Hare & Co., Enterprise, Kan., is the name of a 
new firm in the mill furnishing line. 

The Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
having been very busy the past month. 

Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, reports a_ long list 
of sales, and says that business with him has been very 


Ohio, report 


cood. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Company, of this city, has 
just purchased a complete patent library contain‘ng de- 
scriptions of all paten‘s issued since 1790. 

A. B. Colton, sole agent of the Frost Mfg. Co., Gales. 
burg, Ill., has taken up quarters at the Commercial 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., where he can be addressed or vis- 
ited by inquiring friends. 

The Roller Chain Belting Company, Columbus, O., 
report a good demand for their chain belting; and in 
order to keep up with the rapidly increasing trade have 
purchased,new machinery, with which they expect to 
fill orders promptly. 

Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., report a very 
active season, ‘The Seeley Elevator has become cdles2rv- 
edly popular and well known all over the West. By the 
way, Messrs. Seeley, Son & Go. build elevators anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. We state this because 
an erroneous impression has prevailed in some quarters 
that they confined their operations to trans-Mississippi 
territory. 

The Morse Engineering Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., wrile us: “Business seemsto be on the improve, and 
we have the following sales to chronicle the past two 
weeks: Thirty-five-horse power Atlas Automatic Engine 
to Rosier, Mo.; 20-horse power Atlas engine and boiler 
to Wellington, Kan.; 75-horse power steel boiler to St. 


Joseph, Mo.; 60-ho1se power steel boiler to Topeka, 
Kan.; 40-horse power steel boiler to Hamilton, 
Mo.; 380-horse power steel boiler to Lyons, Kan., 


besides numerous small orders for steam pumps, heaters 
and engineer’s supplies. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce, in a notice of Mer- 
chant & Co., of this city, says: “It is well known, par- 
ticularly to architects and builders, that good tin roofing 
is not easily obtainable.’ It is difficult to see how such 
can be the case, when our best and widest known manu- 
facturers of tin are making such strenuous and ¢ffectual 
efforts to inform the public that the want is fully met by 
guarantees of the highest character that the brands of 
roofing are up to all the required standards. If Messrs. 
Merchant & Co. were the only house to offer such guar- 
antees, there could be no excuse for any dealer or archi- 
tect for using an imperfect or light weight roofing metal. 
The trade and building papers of the whoie country 
have been utilized in most liberal manner, to make 
known the fact of their guarantees of the “Old Gilbert- 
son” brands of roofing plates, this number of the Builder 
showing ample evidence of their enterprise in that line. 
Of course it is superfluous to say that their guarantee is 
all that is needed.— a. 


A farmer of Seneca county, Ohio, over four years ago 
stored 800 bushels of wheat in a Tiffin (Ohio) warehouse. 
Wheat being woith $1.50 at that time, he could have 
sold the lot for $1,200, and with interest at 6 per cent. 
this sum would now have swelled to $1,500. The other 
day the farmer sold his wheat for 80 cents a bushe® and 
after deducting storage charges, received less than $500 
for it, a square loss of over $1,000. 
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Grain men, and all interested, are invited to make contributions 
to this page. 
eponsibiss for the sentiments expressed. J 


A PORTABLE DRYER. 

Editor American Hleoator and Grain Trade:—Can you 
or some of your readers inform us where we can secure 
a portable dryer for grain? 

Yours, 

Meadville, Pa. 

[Manufacturers of such 
correspondents.—ED. | 
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articles should address the 


CHICAGO GRADES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
heartily glad to see that the Chicago Grain Receiver’s 
Association refused to pass the resolution recommended 
by the Chief Grain Inspector in regard to making the 
corn grades at Chicago more rigid. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Chicago inspection in the past has been so 
rigid that millions of bushels of corn have goneto other 
places, particularly St. Louis. I understand, of course, 
that Chicago is not dependent on her grain trade for her 
greatness; that is assured by other facts; but if she 
wishes to hold her pre-eminence her grades must be as 
favorable to shippers as those of competing points. 

Yours, NEBRASKA. 


CHICAGO STORAGE CHARGES. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—It is 
with no little satisfaction that I see the grain men of 
your city have been laboring with the elevator owners to 
reduce their storage charges. While Chicago charges 
were deemed reasonable a dozen years ago, or even four 
or five years ago, they have certainly ceased to be so of 
late years, when the price of grain has dropped to such a 
phenomenally low figure. If Chicago wishes to handle 
the grain of the West and Northwest, her charges for 
storage must be reduced to meet the exigencies of the 
times. Asitis, less than half the grain that enters 
Chicago goes into storage. Unless there is speedy re- 
form, this amount will steadily decrease. Cheap stor- 
age at Chicago is what the trade of the West needs. 

Yours, ATCHISON. 


A San Francisco dispatch of May 26 says: Carefully 
compiled returns just received from the thirty principal 
wheat-growing counties of California place the total 
wheat acreage for the present season at 3,450,000 acres, 
with a heavy average yield. The condition of the crop 
is pronounced excellent. If there are no serious draw- 
backs during the next thirty days the total wheat yield 
of the state will be fully 60,000,000 bushels. The barley 
crop also will be unusually large, being estimated at 38,- 
000,000 bushels. 


It is estimated that the food requirements of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom will amount, from May 1 to Aug. 1, to 41,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, against 16,500,000 and 11,500,- 
000 bushels in the corresponding period of 1885 and 
1884. The English wheat supply for that period is 
19,800,000 bushels, against 21,700,000 and 13,900,000 in 
1885 and 1884. This leaves to be imported from May 1 
to Aug. 1 21,500,000 bushels, while in 1885 and 1884 the 
supply at hand was 5,200,000 and 2,500,000 bushels great- 
er than the consumptive requirements. The reason that 
the wants of the five months preceding the harvest sup- 
ply are twenty odd million bushels greater than in 1885 
and 1884 is that the importations and home supply in the 
first seven months of the crop “year were 38,000,000 
bushels less than in 1884—England practically going 
short of the market to that extent. A reference to our 
report of grain exports shows that for the week ending 
June 10 vessels sailed from this port with 111,768 bush- 
els of wheat and 440,574 bushels of corn. Onr grain 
inspection is so thorough that, while complaints have 
been made of the bad quality of corn shipped from some 
other ports, no fault whatever has been found on the 
other side with shipments from Baltimore.—Baltimore 
Journal of Commerce. 


The publishers do not indorse or hold themselyes re | 


STATE CONTROL OF WAREHOUS- 
ING AND GRAIN INSPECTION. 


ARGUMENTS OF ABNER L. BACKUS AND DENNISON B. 
SMITH. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the House Agricultural 
Committee: 


The Warehouse Bill before your committee, as an Ohio 
measure, seeks to protect the producer as well as the 
shipper of grain within the state against unfair inspec- 
tion and unreasonably high warehouse storage charges 
and the mixing of grain. sb, 

The Grain Inspection Department of the city of Tole- 
do and Lucas county, has for the past twenty-five years, 
by statutory law, been under the control and manage- 
ment of the various Boards of Trade and Produce Ex- 
changes of ourcity. During all that time the charges to 


_|the producer and shipper for the average carload of 


whea', corn, oats, rye and barley, containing 500 bushels, 
has been the low and moderate charge of 44 mill per 
bushel, which is as low, if not a lower rate than is 
charged for like service at any of the grain centers in the 
We:tern states. 

The fairness and honesty of the inspect of grain in 
our city, through the vigilant management of business 
men, reared and educated in the grain trade, can not be 
questioned; and that such grades have been honestly 
and fairly made, based upon each year’s product, none 
can deny or question. 

The price paid for all kinds and grades of grain in the 
Western states depends entirely upon and is governed by 
its value at the seaboard market, less the cost of trans- 
portation; so you can readily see that the grades of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye aud barley, in all of the Western 
states, must correspond with the grades as established at 
the various seaboard markets, such as New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore; and any deviation from 
those standards in the West will necessarily diminish or 
increase the value of the grain, so that you can readily 
understand and appreciate the fact that where the 
grades were fixed higher at Toledo, or any other West- 
ern grain center, than at the seacoist markets, the farm- 
erand interior dealer in grain will surely ship their 
property direct to the seaboard markets, instead of to 
ours, or to any other of the Wes‘ern graincenters. On the 
other hand, if the grades yearly established at the West- 
ern graincen ters are lower than those fixed at the sea- 
board market, the farmer and interior dealer will surely 
ship to the Western grain centers, instead of to the sea- 
board markets direct. 

From these plain and undeniable facts you can rei: 
ily see that so far a3 the producers of grain in our state 
are concerned, they are as fairly and honestly dealt by 
under the Produce Exchange management of the In 
spection Department as are any producers of grain in 
any grain center East or West; a fact, too, that is admit- 
ted as true by the producer and interior shipper. 

What the producer and interior dealer in grain most 
need and require in the West is a uniform standard of 
grain inspection throughout the country; so that when 
the producer and interior grain dcaler has his property 
inspected in Ohi o, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas 
Wisconsin, or in any other locality, as No. 1, 2, 3, or 4, it 
will, if shipped to the seaboard, or inland grain center, 
pass as like grade;so that when the prices of the differ. 
ent grades are quoted at the seaboard, or any of the inte 
rior grain centers, the producer and interior dealer, hay- 
ing grain to sell of like grades, and knowing the cost of 
transportation and terminal charges, such as commission, 
inspection and storage, they can readily and clearly see 
and determine as to the market, where it will be to their 
interest to ship their grain to. 

The New York Produce Exchange has for the past 
three years, through their circulars addressed to each 
important grain market in the West, invited each Board 
to join them in a national convention of grain inspectors, 
with a view of establishing an uniform standard of grain; 
and they will, as we are advised, continue their efforts, 
which thus far have failed in that direction, until the 
system shall be adopted. With such a system inaugura- 
ted, the inspection of grain will be, as it ought to be, 
taken out of the han’s of irresponsible and untrust- 


worthy local, state, municipal, or other hands, and placed © 


in the hands of an organization whose only aim will be 


to fix and establish an uniform and honest grade of all | 


kinds of grain; and as the result the grain products of 


the country, like the government currency, will have a 
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current and par value, less cost of transportation from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

As tothe wisdom of the policy of taking the inspec- 
tion of grain out of the hands of the business men in 
charge of our Ohio Produce Exchanges and Boards of 
Trade, and placing it in the hands of the state, through 
the medium of its executive officer, who must depend 
upon others for knowledge as to whom he can intrust 
so important a duty, it may be seriously questioned. 
Under the only similar law now in existence in any of 
the states (that of Illinois) the income of the inspection 
department for the year of 1885 at Chicago fell short of 
its expenses $20,000; and that its future income will 
continue to be a tax upon the state is generally ad- 
mitted. 

One of the important reasons for the shortage is stated 
by one of the Cuicago papers to be that large amounts of 
grain for home consumption was sold and delivered to 
purchasers on their own inspection, a practice becoming 
quite common at most of the Western grain centers. The 
question may be seriously considered by your commit- 
tee, that in view of the immense grain traffic at Chicago, 
the state’s management of the inspection department 
does not pay; is it possible to avoid the conclusion that 
the system at Toledo, under state management, will im- 
pose upon the general revenue a yearly tax to make good 
the deficit? 

I beg leave to hand you the published tables of grades 
of grain governing its inspection and issued by authority 
of the state of Illinois for the city of Chicago; also the 
Chamber of Commerce, Boards of Trade, and Produce 
Exchanges of Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Duluth, Detroit and Toledo; and respectfully ask 
at the hands of your committee a careful examination in 
detail, to the end that you may see that, so far as the 
grain producer of Ohio is concerned, that his property 
interest in all grain shipped to our city is be\ter protect- 
ed than at any other Western wheat center. 

The political aspect of the bill, -if it should pass, is 
such that, no matter which party may be in power, the 
political friends of the executive would surely hold the 
inspection position. These changes will necessarily fol- 
low each change in the state government; the result of 
which will work disastrously to the grain producer, the 
shipper, the grain merchant of our city, and lastly and 
possibly not the least, the state of Ohio. 

I have had the honor to have been one of the directors 
of our Produce Exchange since its organization, more 
than ten years ago; and to my knowledge the question 
was never agitated, as to the political sentiments of any 
officer of our Board in the inspection or any other de- 
partment, connected with the business management of 
the Board. The only wise and businesslike question 
ever propounded to any applicant was, is he honest, 
faithful, competent, and will he, under his oath, dis- 
charge his whole duty with impartiality? Iam author- 
ized to say, by the largest grain shipper in the United 
States to the seaboard from the Westera states, that the 
Illinois warehouse and inspection system has destroyed 
the winter wheat market at Chicago; and that the or- 
ganization with which he is connected, and which owns 
and controls two large grain elevators in Chicago, with 
a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, has, in its efforts to hold 
the winter wheat trade at Chicago, expended $40,000; 
and, too, further says, that if the bill now under consider- 
ation passes into a law, the winter wheat market of To- 
ledo will be transferred to Detroit, Mich. 

There is to-day invested in grain elevators in the city 
of Toledo $2,400,000; on which sum state and municipal 
taxes are yearly collected. Inthe absence of business, 
which will inevitably follow the passage of the bill un- 
der consideration, by removing the winter wheat grain 
center from the city of Toledo, as a consequence the 
large yearly taxes now paid upon the property here will 
be lost to the state and to the city of Toledo, with no re- 
sulting benefits to any citizen of our state. In connec- 
tion with this subject of grain inspection, so far as it re- 
lates to and becomes a matter of interest to the grain 
producer of Ohio, it is proper to say for your informa- 
tion that the heretofore legitimate grain commission 
business of the merchants of our city is an occupation of 
the past; and now more than 90 per cent. of all the grain 
shipped yearly to cur city is purchased direct of the 
producer and local country dealer and sold for further 
delivery to the seaboard mercbant or other grain dealer 
for milling purposes. 

Of the gross receipts of grain at Toledo it may also be 

' stated, that not onetwentieth part is produced by the 
_farmer of the state of Ohio; so that you can clearly see 


and comprehend that the capital used and the energetic 
efforts put forth by the grain merchants of Toledo in 
drawing the cereal products of the country from other 
states, adds largely to the tax duplicate of our state. In 
destroying this large business you will as a matter of 
course have to tax other industries to make good the def- 
icit so made, without any compensating benefits to the 
grain producers of our state, in whose interest and for 
whose benefit this bill is proposed to be passed. 

Another fallacious plea, offered asa reason for the pass- 
age of this bill, is that of mixing grain. If you will care- 
fully examine the published authorized grades of grain 
issued by the various Boards of Trade and Produce Ex- 
changes and the state of [llinois, you will easily see that 
they provide all required penalties, and throw about the 
mixing of grain all necessary safeguards, to protect the 
interests of the producer, the dealer and the consumer. 

No grain producer or dealer in the country will deny 
the fact that grain is now and has been mixed on every 
farm and by every dealer in the land. 

It is an undeniable and almost universal fact known to 
all grain merchants and dealers where the farmer has 
sown his usual yearly amount of wheat in different 
fields, or where the amount sown covers an area of twen- 
ty acres or more in a single field, that when he comes to 
harvest the crop he will meet with different grades or 
qualities. What does he do? Ifhe finds that by keep- 
ing the grades so raised separate he can realize more 
money, he will do so; if he finds, on the other hand, that 
he can realize more money by carefully mixing the dif- 
ferent grades, he will most surely do so. No one is in- 
jured by this system, as the wheat when placed before 
the expert buyer for milling or other purposes is given 
such inspection as it is entitled to. 

The means and appliances at the disposal of the par- 
tially educated buyer or dealer, such as the grain testing 
scale, his eye, and sense of smell are such as to prevent 
him from making any mistake or of being imposed upon 
or defrauded. 

Allin the grain trade know, particularly millers, or 
dealers in wheat, as they buy it promiscuously through: 
out the country of the farmer or local dealer, that, before 
it is put under the millstone or crushers it passes through 
blowers, separators or cleaners. The only question 
with those thus engaged is as to whether the additional 
costof so cleaning by the removal of the dirt and the 
small and imperfect grain will pay. That the miller and 
consumer of wheat are protected through all the devices 
now in use, which improve the quality and grades of 
wheat, none will deny it. 

Were it not for the machinery now so extensively in 
use in handling and cleaning the large clover seed prod- 
uct of the West, the farmer and consumer would, to his 
disgust, find his clover field filled with the vilest of 
weeds, notably such as the Canada thistle. 

No farmer, dealer, or grain merchant, or consumer, 
who has given this subject of improving the grades of 
wheat, through the various devices now in use, such as 
the blower, cleaner and separator, but a casual thought, 
can but fee] satisfied that it is a benefit alike to the pro- 
ducer, dealer and consumer. 

Now, as to the other phase of the bill under considera- 
tion, so far as it relates .to the warehouse charges on 
grain, the only plea for regulating the charges that can 
be offered as areason is that the elevator charges in 
Toledo are oppressively high and arbitrary. 

In answer, I have to say, that the elevator charges in 
our city are as low, and even lower than those in many 
of the grain centers of the West, notably such as Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Cincinnati. 

The published rates at Toledo are one cent per bushel 
on all kinds of grain for elevation and storage for the 
first ten days, and 14 of one cent per bushel for each suc 
ceeding ten days during the season of navigation, and for 
winter storage from Dec. 1to April 20, four and two- 
thirds months, a charge of 2 to 244 cents per bushel, as 
against 4 cents charged for like time and service by all 
the Chicago grain elevators. 

With this plain statement of the storage charges in 
Toledo, no intelligent business man in the grain trade 
nor the producer can possibly claim that it is above what 
it ought to be when the amount of capital invested and 
the eost of operating the elevators are considered. 

In the past, three fourths of the grain shipped to or 
purchased by the grain merchants of our city and stored 
in the elevators at Toledo has gone forward during the 
season of navigation, by lake vessels to Buffalo, and 
thence by the Erie Canal to the seaboard; and, as a re- 


sult, has been the means of holding a large vessel inter- 
est, subject to the commercial wants of Toledo; thus 
adding another important item to the taxable property 
of our state, which, with other taxable items, above re- 
cited, will be lost to our state if Toledo is to lcse its 
grain trade, which I have no hesitancy in saying it 
will, if the bill under consideration be enac‘ed into a 
law. 

It is admittedly true that the volume of the grain 
trade of Toledo, during the past three years, has been 
materially reduced; but no intelligert man, at all con- 
versant with the causes which have produced such re- 
sults, will claim for a single moment that it is the result 
of a dishonest, unfair or corrupt inspection system, or 
unreasonably high elevator charges in force and under 
the management of our Toledo Produce Exchange for 
the past twenty-five years; and I may here be pardoned 
in saying that our Produce Exchange, as an organization 
of honorable and high-minded business men, are admit- 
tedly the peer of any similar organization in the United 
States; and further, that its financial record stands as 
high as that of any of the Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, or Produce Exchanges, East or West, in this 
country. And I may be further pardoned in saying that, 
as an organization, it is notably the only one in the West 
which has made a record of success. 

Since i's organization the Toledo Produce Exchange 
has placed upon the tix duplicate of the city of Toledo 
a business property at a cost of $160,000, where it will 
stand, subject to a tax levy for the support of your state 
and our municipal government for all time to come; and 
I submit that, under the state of facts herewith present- 
ed, the state, in all justice, should not enact any law look- 
ing to the crippling of a business that has been built up 
through the enterprise and energy of the business men 
composing our Produce Exchange; especially since the 
reasons assigned for the passage of the bill are profess- 
edly toprotect the Ohio grain producer against unjust 
inspection and unreasonably high warehouse charges, 
have no foundation in fact. 

The Produce Exchange organization of Toledo has, 
through the energy and honest business effort of its 
members, largely added to the wealth of the state, while 
having under their supervision and charge the inspection 
system of grain; and there seems to be no plausible or 
justifiable reason why such management should be trans- 
ferred to the state, where you as business men and legis- 
lators so well know the service van not be as well, fairly, 
impartially and_economically performed under state 
management as under and through a set of business men 
who have for a lifetime been reared and educated in the 
grain trade. 

All which, in behalf of members of our Proluce Ex- 
change and dealers in grain of the city of Toledo, I have 
the honor, with great respect, to submit for your careful 
consideration. AxBnurR L. Backus. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen af the House Agricultural 

Committee: 

The necessity for systems of grading grain at points of 
large concentration 1n this country is the outgrowth of 
the rapid and enormous increase in the production and 
surplus of grain moving forward to such points by rail- 
way cars. Many of these large grain centers in our 
country have grown up rapidly, and some of them exceed 
all others in the world, in the extent of their grain com- 
merce. 

With the great increase in the trade and exchange of 
grain new methods became indispensable to the prompt 
performance of the increased details. The first step in 
this improvement was a more rapid transfer from cars 
and canalboats, and a more rapid delivery to lake craft; 
and the steam elevator of large capacity was the result. 
These elevators became at once the depositories of grain 
from the cars of various railroads and canals, whose 
lines reached and transported the surplus of widely sep- 
arate states, and differing qualities and values of grain. 
To concentrate in one mass differing grades and vaiues 
of grain would be an outrage upon the producers of the 
higher grades, and the separation by ownership and sales 
by samples would impose a detail impossible to be 
performed, and an expense greatly in exce:s of present 
methods. 

The inauguration of a system of inspection and grad- 
ing of grain, and of usually storing together the grain 
of various sections corresponding to one grade, was an 
absolute and imperative result of the exigencies of the 
growing traffic. It would be quite impossible now to 
transact the business by the old methods of dealing and 
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rading. Greatly increased numbers of persons would 

be required to meet the vast increase of detail. The 
grading of grain laas overcome these difficulties. The 
dealer or buyer of the Western producer knows exactly 
what is the value day by day ofthe grain he purchases, 
and generally the producer himself knowses well. A fair 
system of grading grain, in my judgment, results in the 
greatest benefit to the best agriculturists, by giving him 
the benefit in price for a superior grain. I desire to 
give accent to this feature of the system, because it has 
been attacked as a meaningless one. Ifa system of grad- 
ing grain according to quality and condition is worth 
anything in any particular, it is valuable because it sepa- 
rates the best from the poorest grain, and gives to its 
producer its fair relative value. The purchaser on the 
seaboard for export, and the foreign importers, are alike 
well informed of qualitids and values; of qualities be- 
cause these standards are well known. The necessivies 
of trade have approximated these grades toward general 
uniformity in all markets, and now numbers and descrip- 
tions of grain made by one Exchange are well recognized 
on other Exchanges in America, England, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Thus much I have felt called upon to say in defense of 
a system of ins pection or grading of grain. Doubtless 

you all understand it better than I do, but it is some- 
times well to reproduce from our memory such facts as 
we want to use, and I reproduce these facts, knowing 
that they are not entirely in the line of a logical-dis- 
cussion of the real question b efore us, but are collateral- 
ly important. 

The point before this committee is, whether a system 
of inspection of grain conceived by the experience and 
skill of experts in grain, and managed by the watchful 
eyes of those who participate, not alone in the results to 
themselves and their customers of the inspection, but 
also in its loss or profit to themselves as a financial ven- 
ture or system, is a better method of serving the great 
ends of such system, in results spreading all over the 
great winter wheat belt of our country, than to place it 
under the care of the state and corps of officials responsi- 
ble for their acts o f to-day to a governor of a state ata 
long distance, or a possible legislative committee of in- 
vestigation six months hence. 

The question furnishes its own natural unequivocal 
response. Itissimply preposterous. It seems to me 
one of the questions in this life which has but one side 
to it. Accountability, strict and swift, to those next in 
command, is the potential influence that touches and 
animates the holder of any office of trust and responsi- 
bility. 

The system of grain inspection at Toledo corresponds 
with that in use at all other grain marts of this country: 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Albany, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, St. Louis, Minneapolisand St. Paul. 
Chicago only has a system under the management of the 
state. The governing motive in-taking it from the charge 
of the trade organization of Chicago was cupidity, and 
its management has been a dead financial failure. To 
illustrate: The Chicago Board of Trade was managing 
the inspection department of their business with watch- 
ful frugality, was saving some money out of it, at an in- 
spection fee of 20 cents per carload into, and the same 
out of the elevators. A carload will average 750 bushels; 
of corn, 550 bushels; barley, about 650 bushels; rye, 550 
bushels, and wheat, 500 bushels. I think the average is 
600 bushels. This inspectionfee equals one-third of a 
mill per bushel. 
with the politicians and succeeded in wresting the sys- 
tem from business management to state political man. 
ageraent; and what is the result? After the Illinois 
warehouse law was passed, the receipts of grain at Chi- 
cago enormously increased from the natural growth of 
surplus of the country until within the past two years. 
During the first named period the inspection fees were 
advanced to 30 cents into and 30 cents out of elevators, 
an increase of 50 per cent; and last year the receipts 
were inadequate to pay the expenses by the sum of $20,- 
000. I believe the inspection into store last year was 25 
cents, and out of store 80 cents. Thus I show you what 
I have charged against the state management at Chicago, 
and repeat that the motive was cupidity and the man- 
agement a failure. 

Again, the state management at Chicago has not re- 
lieved the system from complaints, and no system of in- 
spection eyer did or ever will. I have lived more than 
68 years, and, like the prophet Balaam, the son of Beor, 
I have had my eyes open, but I have never seen perfec- 
tion in this world. In the newspapers, and by dealers 


Some discontented dealers pooled in! 


at Chicago, their inspection is charged with indifference 
to the interest of the city and of the grain trade there. 
Have federal or state officers ever been notorious for 
devotion to duty, compared to agents or officers em- 
ployed by private interests? It is charged, and this is 
frequently repeated, that the standards of grain are kept 
too high, and that grain in consequence is deflected to 
other markets, and that the officers do not feel an interest 
in the business of the city. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been more or less connected and 
entirely familiar with the inspection of grain in Toledo 
since its commencement, 28 years ago. Of course, at the 
first everything had to be learned; but the system was 
improved from year to year until finally, and for a long 
period of years, it has worked as near perfectly as can 
possibly be expected from any human methods. It 
would be untrue to assume that our inspection has not 
been a subject cf complaint at times. A Western ship- 
per is now more or less a mixer of wheat and other 
grain. He makes a consignment of wheat to a Toledo 
commission merchant. The wheat, he believes, is within 
the grade of No. 2 soft wheat. On arrival at Toledo an 
inspector goes into the cars containing his wheat, and 
after probing it to the bottom of the cars, is satisfied that 
it is below the grade. By our system his judgment does 
not determine the question. The consignee has a right 
to appeal to a committee of five, who are dealers and re- 
ceivers like himself, and who have the power, and gen- 
erally the disposition, to reverse the decision of the in- 
spector whenever the circumstances justify it. Can any 
one in this room suggest a method that tends more fully 
to protect the rights and property of shippers? For 
nearly ten years [ have been in a position to know all 
about complaints concerning our inspection, and the 
working of our system, and I give you my judgment, 
unbiased by one dollar of interest, that it has worked as 
near to even-handed justice as it is possible to expect. 

As a fair sample of complaints that have been made 
during the past winter let me state that one or two houses 
have thought our standard of No. 2 corn was too high, 
and that in consequence Detroit was a larger receiver of 
corn, for a while, than Toledo. lt is unnecessary to say 
to any of the committee that new corn in winter weather 
exhibits less dampness than it really has; and the grad- 
ing of it, to go into store and remain until the opening 
of navigation, must be carefully done. Detroit has not, 
heretofore, been a point for corn business, and I pre- 
sume their standard was purposely made below ours, or 
that of Chicago; and what is the result? The warm 
weather has come and Detroit grade of No. 2 corn is un- 
satisfactory to Eastern dealers, and they can not readily 
dispose of it. The reaction has come, which illustrates 
the wisdom of our system. 

For the week ending Saturday last Toledo received 
214,000 bushels of corn, and Detroit 16,500 bushels. 

Section 10 of the bill before you proposes to appoint 
an inspector in chief, whose term of office shall be for 
two years, and who can be removed upon what is called 
“reasonable and satisfactory proof of maladministration 
or maifeasance.”’ By our system the inspector’s office 
can be declared vacant any day or hour of the day. He 
gives a bond for $2,500 for the benefit of whoever is 
wronged by him or his subordinates, and every deputy 
gives a bond. 

One object of the bill is stated to be to prevent mix- 
ing of grain; and Sec. 22 recites that no warehouseman 
shall mix different grades together. But that furnishes 
no protection against it, for the reason that Sec. 3 makes 
it the duty of every warehouseman to receive for stor- 
age all grain tendered him in the usual manner, and 
such grain is to be inspected. Well, suppose one of you 
is a warehouseman and you have two kinds of grain, 
wheat, if you please, instore. There are, say, 5,000 
bushels of No. 2 wheat and 5,000 bushels of No. 8. You 
own this wheat and desire to get a higher grade on the 
No. 8. You run the No. 3 wheat through a blower and 
take out the dirt, and then load both grades into canal- 
boats and send it to another elevator for storage. You 
ask for an inspection of it, and the grade made, after the 
process of cleaning and mixing, comes within the grade 
of No. 2; and ifso, no inspector can refuse it. And sup- 
pose there were no Section 3; any man has a right under 
our system, which is regulated by state law, to demand 
an inspection of his grain anywhere in the county, and 
our inspectors now go nine miles, occasionally, upon de- 
mand to inspect grain. 

The multiplication of railway lines in this country, 
and the consequent destructive competition, has serious- 
ly depleted the business of the lake ports, The rate per 


mile from the states west of us to the seaboard is somuch 
less than to the lake ports that grain naturally seeks 
through shipment. This condition of the great question 
of transportation has reduced the grain traffic of Chicago 
and Toledo very greatly. With the utmost economy our 
receipts from inspection fees this year are $300 less than 
the expenscs. You pass this bill, with its salaried regis- 
trar and salaried committee of inspection, and the state 
will lose $5,000. The alternative will be an advance of 
inspection fees to a point that will handicap the business 
and send it to competing points and competing states. 

Why does the great state of Ohio propose to go into 
the business of inspecting grain? What is the demand 
for it? Nothing whatever but a mere shadow of restless 
complaint. 

We have been prosecuting this business at Toledo un- 
der the sanction of Ohio laws for years, and it will prove 
a great mistake to load our trade down, for which we 
now have to fight inch by inch, with this lengthy, cum- 
bersome, needless enactment. 

There is one more point, and I have done. Youknow 
—every man whose eyes are open knows—that the tend- 
ency in all branches of business is towards concentra- 
tion, or aggregating it in few hands. The grain trade is 
not exempt from this feature, and Toledo is not an ex- 
ception. The receiving of grain isin fewer hands year 
by year. The competition from all points is close, and 
every cent is saved that can be saved. St. Louis, with 
the cheap transportation of the great river, is on one 
side, anc Detroit on the other. Two of the large con- 
cerns at Toledo have their own inspectors, and any in- 
crease in the fees will at once deplete tbe receipts. The 
bill, I assure you, comes too late. Six to ten years ago 
it would have supported its expenses, but it never will 
again. 

As the states of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas 
grow wealthy, the tendency is to feed the corn and oats 
on the farm, and manufacture the wheat; and the prod- 
uct will reach us in cattle, hogs, and flour, and not in 
grain. May I not, with great respect to this committee, 
propose that they lay aside this bill, and report to the 
House a bill to regulate railway traflic within this great 
state that shall tend to protect its citizens from unjust 
discriminations, and restrain these corporations from 
daily violations of their franchises, charging producers 
and dealers one rate per mile in one section and a great- 
ly excessive one in another ; and more—charging a much 
less rate per mile on ten cars, on the same road perhaps, 
than for 100 cars. New York has such a law, and I com- 
mend it to your consideration. 

It is not inspection at a cost of one-third of one mill 
per bushel that is the matter. It is a much more im- 
portant question that now demands the aid of your com- 
mittee and the general assembly. : 

All which is most respectfully submitted for your 
careful consideration. DEnnison B. SMivrH. 


Bread costs as much in this country now as it did 
when wheat was a dollar a bushel. The bakers are slow 
to hear of a fall in the price of wheat. Itisa curious 
fact that bread is always an average of about two cents 
a pound lower in Europe than it is in America. 


The time of maturing and the productiveness of vari- 
ous kinds of corn has been thoroughly tested by the 
Ohio Experimental Station, under the direction of Prof. 
Lazenby, with the following result: Of the flint varie- 
ties the large yellow were found to be the most prolific, 
yielding 70.9 bushels to the acre, the white flint only 
55.9 bushels per acre. Of the yellow dents Robinson’s 
Golden yielded 112.5 bushels to the acre; Chester Coun- 
ty Mammoth, 111.5; Farmers’ Favorite, 105; Illinois Pre- 
mium Dent, 99.3; Munn, 96, Golden Beauty, 95.5; Leam- 
ing, 84.3 and 88.7;. Riley’s Favorite, 83.9. Ofthe white 
dents Horsetooth gave 115 bushels per acre; Hampden’s 
Prolific, 112.8; Hiawassee, 108.5; Watkin’s W., 103.7; 
Robinson’s Mixed, 102.6; Terrel’s Mixed, 98.3; Bloody 
Butcher, 896; and Mammoth Superior, 86.3. The differ- 
ent varieties were all planted on May 19, and the earliest 
ripening were the fliats: Waushakum, Aug. 20, with a 
yield of 45 bushels; Compton’s Early, Longfellow, Gold- 
en Dewdrop, and King Philip cach Aug. 25, yielding re- 
spectively 36, 51, 50, and 40 bushels. Of the yellow 
dents, Leaming ripened on Sept.6 and 12; Riley’s Fa- 
vorite and Farmers’ Favorite, Sept. 12; Mammoth Su-) 
perior and Hampden’s, Sept. 15; Chester County Mam- | 
moth, Terrel’s and Bloody Butcher, Sept. 15; Watkin’s, | 
Sept. 17; Hiawassee, Sept. 23; Robinson’s, Sept. 24, and 
Horsetooth, Sept. 25. 
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exhibited at the office of the Winters (Cal.) Hupress; 


_load of corn taken in by his firm a lot of cobs, dirt, ma- 
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The wheat harvest commenced in the vicinity of Cairo, 
Ill., June 7. 


A kind of white blight is reported in the wheat in 
many parts of California. 


Azow wheat, recently imported from Russia, is said to 
be doing splendidly in Manitoba. 


Chinch bugs are on hand by the millions in Butler 
county, Kan., so says the Eldorado Zmes. 


In many districts of Eastern Washington the increase 
of the wheat acreage is said to be 100 per cent. 


A bunch of ssven-headed wheat, 7 feet 3 inches in 
height, was exhibited recently in Stockton, Cal. 


The Hessian fly and cut worm are reported as playing 
havoc with crops in Fayette and Allen counties, Ohio. 
W. M. McGarrah, living about seven miles from 
Americus, Ga., commenced harvesting his wheat May 28. 


The wheat acreage in Minnesota is 5 per cent. larger 
than last year; in Dakota it is from 15 to 16 per cent. 


Chas. H. Teichmann, of St. Louis, Mo., on June 7 re- 
ceived the first samples of fine, new wheat from Monroe 
county, Mo. 

_ With acontinuance of the present favorable condi- 
tions our next wheat crop will probably aggregate 465,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The area sown in wheat in Manitoba this year is 450, 
000 acres, which, itis estimated, will produce 11,250,000 
bushels of grain. 


Owing tothe drouth the corn crop of Louisiana will 
probably be 50 per cent. less than last year, and the oat 
crop 75 per cent. less. 


Upwards of 5,000,000 bushels of grain is at present 
afloat between Chicago and lower lake ports, the greater 
bulk consigned to Buffalo. 


The Indians of the Crooked Take reservation have put 
in this year about 1,850 bushels of grain, chiefly wheat, 
and their crops look splendid. 

For the year ending last November the Chicago ele- 
vators took into store only 43 per cent. of the total arriv- 
als of grain in this city by rail. 

It is estimated that 400,000 bushels of flax will be 
raised in Hutchinson Co., Dak., this season. The wheat 
acreage is greater than ever before. 

A bunch of oats, 8 feet 3 inches in height, was recently 
it 
had been grown near the above place. 

Alarming reports were received the latter part of last 
month at Rockville, Md., of great ravages of the fly in 
the wheat fields throughout Montgomery county, Md. 

In large sections of the North Dakota wheat belt the 
crup has been badly damaged by the frosts, and in some 
sections it will be nearly a total failure. So the bulls 
say. 

A grain dealer of Fairbury, Ill., recently found in a 


nure, sprouted corn, etc., enough to fill two bushel-bas- 
kets. 

The Hessian fly is working such terrible havoc among 
the growing wheat in the neighborhood of Ligonier, Ind., 
that fears are entertained there will not be half a crop in 


The bucket shops at Little Rock and Hot Springs, Ark., 
have been closed. The State Supreme Court has sus- 
tained aruling that the running of such place was a mis- 
demeanor in Arkansas, 

Over 1,000,000 bushels of wheat have gone to the St. 
Lawrence route this season in excess of the same period 
last year. Shippers believe this has been occasioned by 
the reduction in canal tolls. 
_ The averages of wheat yield in Austria, Hungary, 

‘France, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, and Neth- 


* to twenty-eight in Great Britain, and the average of all 
for five years is nearly nineteen bushels. Russia has an 
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area of nearly 31,000,000 acres, and yields scarcely eight 
bushels per acre. Other countries have an aggregate of 
about 29,000,000 acres and produce an average of eleven 
or twelve bushels per acre. 


She was eating green corn from the cob, when her 
teeth became entangled with acorn silk. “Oh, dear,” 
she said, “I wish when they make corn they would pull 
out the basting threads.”— Prairie Farmer. 


Prof. Dodge, statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, computes this year’s acreage of 
winter wheat at 24,727,087 acres, and of spring wheat at 
about 12,000,000 acres, making a total of 36,727,087 
acres, 


For the first five months of the calendar year the ex- 
ports of wheat and flour expressed in bushels was 53,600,- 
000 bushels; customs office valuation, $56,158,573; cor- 
responding period last year 67,500,000 bushels; valuation, 
$67,500,000. 


In Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, lowa and Wisconsin 
the spring wheat acreage is estimated at 3,300,000, with 
indications that the average yield will be fully as large 
as that of 1884, when the total crop was 50,000,000, on 
8,100,000 acres. 


The Russian thistle, introduced by Mennonite immi- 
grants from Russia with their first importation of spring 
wheat, is reported to be spreading rapidly on new lands 
of Dakota and Minnesota, and threatens to become a 
“troublesome intruder. 


William H. Boyd began business in Monroe, Mich., 
fifty years ago, as buyer and shipper of grain, clover 
seed, wool, produce, etc. He recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary by a reception at his home in Monroe, 
many guests attending. 


A Nebraska man who sent a lot of corn to Chicago 
has realized just five cents a bushel on it, as 22 of the 27 
cents for which it sold went to pay for transportation 
and storage. Another maninthe same state got $165 
for 550 bushels; $147.50 went to the railroads. 


One of the standing offers of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
County Agricultural Society is the neat sum of $2,000, to 
be paid the inventor ofa successful corn-husker. The 
machine must husk cleanly and thoroughly all the corn 
grown on twelve acres of ground in an ordinary working 
day, and require not more than one good team and three 
operatives to run it. 


The life of the wheat scalper is not conducive to the 
development of unselfish inclinations, and no one realizes 
this more than the scalper himself. In evidence of this 
I saw, Wednesday, a telegram sent by a sarcastic Mil- 
waukee bear to a Chicago correspondent. Here it is: 
“Rain clearing off; hopes entertained of another drouth.” 
—NUilwaukee Wisconsin. 


The consumption of wheat per capita in Europe for 
food and seed averaged very nearly four bushels,varying 
from a single bushel in Norway to nine bushels in 
France. The yield for the last five years has been larger 
than for eight years preceding, and is now 1,218,000,000 
bushels, an increase of 74,000,000 bushels. The rate of 
consumption and total population has slightly increased. 


The farms of America equal the entire territory of the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Portugal. Hercorn fields equal the area 
of England, Scotland and Belgium, while the grain 
fields generally would overlay Spain. One farmer, like 
Mr. Dalrymple, on a wheat field covering 100 square 
miles, can raise as much grain with 400 farm hands as 
5,000 peasant proprietors in France. 


Secretary Sims, of the Kansas State Board of Agricult- 
ure, estimates the winter wheat crop at 11,000,000 bush- 
els, or 40 per cent. of five years’ average. The spring 
wheat acreage is about the same as last year. Condition, 
35 per cent. compared with the past five years. Corn 
acreage*ll per cent. above last year’s; condition 102 as 
compared withthe five years past. The oats area is 
large, but the condition not over 70 per cent. Rye is 
promising. 


A Minneapolis elevator company, in a recent circular, 
develops a knowledge which might have proved valuable 
to Minneapolis parties a few weeks ago. It says: “Dur- 
ing the past, week the Chicago clique has had prepared 
another scheme to get into their net the tenderfoot, or 


from one to two cents per day and then dropping it of a 
sudden to its former standard. We don’t think, how- 
ever, that they succeeded in taking in as much money as 
they have been inthe habit of doing. We are down 


outsider, by raising the price of wheat for four days, 
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again now to about the lowest point reached on the crop, 


it having declined during the past two days about five 


cents per bushel.” 


The world’s area of wheat this year (already harvested 
or now growing) is estimated by Prof. Dodge, of Wash- 
ington, as follows: 

Divisions. 
Europe 


South America.. 
India.. a 


seme eee cee rene sete eee seek nes tres noes tet reeee rere 


Of Ira Holmes, whose wheat broke the market yester- 


day morning, it is said that four or five years ago he 
went into Lester’s office, laid down $1,000, all the money 
he could rake and scrape together, and gave an order to 
buy 25,000 bushels of wheat. In sixty days he closed his 
deals and was given a check for $375,000. In five 
months he was $750,000 wi nner—all from than $1,000 


beginning. This is said to be the fastest play ever made 


on the Board of Trade.—Dazly Business. 


The Chicago report of visible supply of grain shows 
the following for wheat and corn in bushels: 


Wheat. Corn. 

APTI 247 fice soled loacek saue ate ce dev drianteaat 44,554,892 13,588,142 
MAyalie concious wane daeeemissaclnees vekiactarrcsseiendones os 007 11,799,200 
41, 896, 898 10,621,901 

LONE Bing coedonkd ution Gat ineabosoneecnsonlase 39, 190, 501 9,818,193 
87,814,315 7,597,292 

34,888,067 8,067,935. 

. 33,465,539 8, 861, 586 

41,270,432 By 048, 844 


These figures show a decrease of 1,423,128 bushels of 
wheat for the week, and an increase of 793,651 bushels of 
corn. 


The following shows the exports of wheat and corn, 
including wheat in flour, from all American ports and 
Montreal from Sept. 1 to May 29, for the years named: 


Wheat. Corn 
64,981,000} 50,017,000 
97,172,000} 40,760,000 
79,861,000} 29,194,000 
108,607,000} —31.926,000 
92,500,000} 24,380,000 
128,610,000} 58,610,000 
130,472,000] 74,708,000 
111,454,000] 60,698,000 


In commenting upon the outlook for the Iowa corn 
crop this season the State Regisier says: “It is the gen- 


eral opinion that there is an increased acreage, and with 


favorable weather during the corn season, lowa will 
exceed last or any previous year ina corncrop. With a 
large crop in all of the corn belt, it will be cheaper this 
fall than it has been since 1860. But the farmers must 
prepare to feed their corn. And itis well to be looking 


! 


after this question while the present crop is maturing. — 


And it is unwise for all to go into either hogs, cattle, 
horses, or sheep. But there is more money in either 
kind of stock, though very low, than in selling the corn 
at railroad stations.” 


The stocks of wheat and corn at twenty-one leading 
interior and seaboard markets, east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, in transit from the West to the seaboard, and afloat 
on the ocean, destined for Great Britain and Continental 
Europe, on dates named, were as follows: 


Wheat, bu.| Corn, bu. 
Total, May 31, 1886........06 sseceseeeseeee{ 59,369,000] 11,588,000 
Previous week..... .| 61,014,000} 10,887,000 
Total, June 1, 1885, 66,947,000 7,273,000 
Total, June 2, 1884. 39,546,0U0} 10,933,000 
Total, June 3, 1883... ...| 41,705,000} 17,434,000 
MOtak;; DUNO 4s 1582 cctecls tu deluisis separ siete see 31,667,000} 12,742,000 
Total, June 5, 1881.00.00... ccecee eeeeseeess| 39,478 000] 17,702,000 
Totaled Os Sones onetececieseaee meee 42,420,000| 23,048,000 


This includes Minneapolis and St. Paul for 1884-6, but 
not for previous years. 


Chicago elevators contained last Saturday evening 
8,300,929 bushels of wheat, 2,301,285 bushels of corn, 373,- 
904 bushels of oats, 17,781 bushels of rye, and 30,663 
bushels of barley; total, 11,024,562 bushels of all kinds 
of grain, against 15,764,216 bushels a year ago. During 
the last week our stock decreased 196,625 bushels, includ- 
ing an increase of 57,220 bushels of wheat and 162,864 
bushels of corn, For the same date the Secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade states the visible supply of 
grain in the United States and Canada as 32,458,681 
bushels of wheat, 9,387,290 bushels of corn, 2,595,298 
bushels of oats, 304,328 bushels of rye, and 244,476 bush- 
els of barley. These figures are smaller than the corre 
sponding ones a week ago by 1,006,858 in wheat, and 
larger by 525,704 in corn. The visible supply of wheat 
for the corresponding week a year ago decreased 393,362 
bushels, ’ 
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Minnedosa, Man., will have a brewery. 


Republic City, Kan., wants an elevator. 

A. B. Brant, grain dealer, Attica, Ohio, has sold out. 

Lane Bros., grain dealers, Lone Tree, Iowa, have sold 
out. 

A new elevator is being built at Jamestown, Cloud Co., 
Kan. 

Ardoch, Dak., farmers will build a 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator. 

The new elevator at Moosomin, Man., has been fin- 
ished. 

Hill, Ewing & Co., grain brokers, St. Louis, Mo., have 
dissolved. 

Smith & Prince are building an elevator at James- 
town, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Alliance at Aurelia, Lowa, will build a 
grain elevator. 

Sanborn & Patten, grain dealers, Robertson, Iowa, 
have dissolved. =a 

A local company will build an independent elevator at 
Treherne, Man. 

The elevator at Alton, Minn., will be removed to 
Woodston, Kan. 

H. M. Power will build a 20,000-bushel elevator at 
Whitewood, Can. 

The receipts of wheat at Duluth, Minn., last year were 
16,000,000 bushels. 

The Farmers’ Association of Garfield, Minn., will 
build a warehouse. 

At Gretna, Man., 350.000 bushels have so far been 
marketed this season. 

G. W. Van Dusen & Co. have just completed a new 
elevator at Clark, Dak. 

S. H. Hubbell & Co., grain dealers and millers, Monti- 
cello, Ill., has assigned. 

J. L. Sheppard, of Charleston, S. C., is about to build 
a rice mill and granary. 

W. F. Bryan has retired from the firm of Fifer & Co., 
grain dealers, Peoria, Ill. 

West Bros., grain dealers, Kansas City, Mo., have 
closed out their business. 

Towner & Gates have commenced work on @ new ele- 
vator at Hayes City, Kan. 

Freeman & Reuter are erecting an 18,000-bushel ele- 
yator at Belleplaine, Minn. 

S. T. Clark has retired from the grain firm of L. J. 
Cox & Co., of Baltimore, Md. ; 

Muller & Worcester, grain commission merchants, 
Detroit, Mich., have dissolved. 

The Canadian Pacific R. R. will build a 250,000-bushel 
elevator at Toronto, Ont., this year. 

The North Dakota Elevator Company ‘is building a 
large elevator at Grand Rapids, Dak. 

A. L. Cummins & Co., grain and commission mer- 
chants, Memphis, Tenn., have assigned. 

A. H. Smith will build a 10,000-bushel elevator in con- 
nection with his mill atShoal Lake, Man. 

The Greenleaf (Kan.) Elevator Company is about erect- 
ing an additional building to their elevator. 

Rider, Somers & Co., hay and grain dealers of San 
Francisco, Cal., have dissolved partnership. 

G. W. Goodale, of Concord, Mass., will establish a 
starch manufactory at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Rohlfs & Kraemer, grain dealers, New Holstein, Wis., 
have dissolved. Hach continue in the business. 

M.E. Miner, grain and feed dealer, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has admitted S. G. Morgan to partnership. 

One-third, or about 80,000,000 bushels of the 1885 corn 
crop of Iowa is said to be still in the farmers’ hands. 

Frank Lower & Co., of Council Grove, Kan., contem- 
plate putting up an elevator at Hope, Kan., this season. 

H. M. Boorman & Co., grain dealers, Lorah, Iowa, 
have dissolved, and are succeeded by Foote & McCor- 
mack. 

W. Hayden is building an elevator at Tecumseh, 
Mich., which will hold 20,000 bushele of grain when 
completed. 

Bradt & Watson, elevatormen of Newton, Kan., have 
dissolved partnership. The business will be continued 
by Mr. Watson. 

The new 600,000-bushel elevator, owned by the Cana- 
‘dian Pacific R. R. Company, has been completed at 
Montreal, Can. 

Lack of cribbing facilities has hitherto caused the loss 
of one-half the corn crop in Butler county, Neb., says 
the Omaha Bee. ‘ 

A large grain elevator is to be built at Fairmont, Neb. 
It will be 100x200 feet, the elevator portion to be 40x100 
and 120 feet high, and the storage room 64x100 and 55 


s 


feet high. The elevator will store 250,000 bushels of 
grain and will cost $50,000. 


Wolseley, Can., will give Messrs. Gill a bonus of $4,500 
for 250-barrel mill and a 20,000-bushel elevator, to be 
erected at Wolseley. 


Of the 2,917,000 bushels of corn raised in Woodford 
Co., Ill., last year, 729,000 bushels were still in the farm- 
ers’ hands on May 1. 


Sherman Bros. will erect a large grain elevator, with 
acapacity of 225,000 bushels, at Buffalo, N. Y., for grain 
received by the Lake Shore Road. 


P. Potier and C. Gervais, two Frenchmen, were -re- 
cently arrested at Fargo, Dak., on the charge of selling 
500 bushels of mortgaged wheat. 


The Hamburg Distilling Company will at once build 
a large grain elevator at Pekin, Ill., which will have a 
capacity of 70,000 bushels of grain. 


Valentine Imig, Sr., has purchased Mr. Hart’s interest 
in the grain and lumber firm of Hart & Buehrig, Minier, 
Ill., and the firm will henceforth be Buehrig.& Imig, 


The Nebraska Warehouse Company has been organ- 
ized at Fullerton, Neb., with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The company proposes to erect warehouses with an ag- 
gregate storage capacity of 250,000 bushels. 


The St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator Company has 
filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock is $300,- 
000, with $500,000 as the limit of indebtedness. John 
Crosby, Wm. H. Dunwoody and Frank H. Peavey, all of 
Minneapolis, Minn., are the incorporators. 


Mills & Yates, wheat commissionmen, of Minneapolis 
and Duluth, failed June 9, the failure having been 
caused by the loss of about $10,000 on a wheat deal of 
the Duluth branch of the firm. Mr. J. D. Mills, on being 
questioned, said that the Minneapolis house would sus-« 
pend for a few days, but would resume business after 
that. ; 

The Pennsylvania R. R. Company has begun the erec- 
tion of alarge flour warehouse at Philadelphia, Pa., 
which will be 85x180 feet and five stories high. The 
building will be leased to a corporation to be known as 
the Merchants’ Storage Company, with a capital stock of 
$125,000. The warehouse will cost $150,000, and is to 
be finished by Sept. 1. 


W. W. Cargill & Bro., extensive. grain buyers at La 
Crosse, Wis., have purchased of Van Dusen, Elliot & 
Co. the property of the Lenham Elevator Company, that 
failed recently, consisting of six elevators on the Coop- 
erstown branch of the Northern Pacific R. R. Messrs’ 
Cargill expect to handle 1,000,000 bushels of grain on 
their new line this year. 


Reports of the agricultural department to the lower 
House of Congress say the wheat crops of India, Aus- 
tralia, and South America, already harvested, are 32,000,- 
000 bushels less than last year, while the product of the 
United States promises to exceed last year’s yield by 
fully 100,000,000 bushels. The wheat in the United 
States May 1 last was 104,000,000 bushels, against 152,- 
000,000 bushels in 1885. i 


The International Elevating Company has been formed 
at Buffalo, N. Y., to erect and operate an elevator at 
Black Rock, Pa., with a storage capacity of 500,000 
bushels and capable of unloading four cars and one ves- 
sel at atime. Work will be commenced at once, and 
the elevator is to be in running condition by Sept. 15 
next. F. A. Bell is the president, E. C. Hawks the vice- 
president, Chas. A. Gould the secretary, George H. Lewis 
the treasurer, and Stephen F’. Sherman the general man- 
ager of the new company. 


On June 1 the failure was announced of Turner & Bel- 
lamy, extensive grain dealers, with headquarters at 
Nashua, Iowa. Their liabilities were put at from $70,- 
000 to $100,000, one-half of which was supposed to be 
covered by assets. They have been running a large num- 
ber of elevators, including those at Dubuque, Charles 
City, Nashua, Osage, Orchard, Mitchell, St. Ansgar, 
Mona, all in Lowa, and at Lyle, Walton, Austin, Dodge 
Center, West Concord, Kenyon, and Spring Creek, in 
Minnesota, The assignment was caused by unfortunate 
wheat speculations. The preferred creditors of the firm 
are Foss, Strong & Co., of Chicago, Ill. 


According to the reports of the €00 correspondents of 
the Lllinois State Board of Agriculture the Iilinois corn 
crop of 1885 of 230,922,298 bushels exceeded the average 
crop of the state for ten years by more than 3,000,000 
bushels. The amount of old corn on hand on May 1, 
1886, was 142,175 bushels more than the average sup- 
ply on hand at any corresponding date in seven years. 
The aggregate number of bushels of old corn reported, 
still in the possession of the producers May 1, 1886, was 
57,107,027. In 1885 there was on hand at the correspond- 
ing period a little more than 50,000,000 bushels; in 1884, 
39,000,000; in 1888, 43,000,000; in 1882, 37,000,000; in 
1881, 72,000,000; in 1880, 99,000,000. : 

Ata recent meeting of the grain shovelers of Buffalo 
the following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President, Michael Canny; vice-president, John Clifford ; 
secretary, P. O’Neil; financial secretary, Jeremiah 
Meighan, and treasurer, James Connors. The “Shov- 
elers’ Union” was organized in 1878 with John Mahoney, 
since deceased, as president, and has always held its 
meetings in the same hall. The membership this year 
borders closely upon 1,000. The union rates for 1886 
are $4.50 per 1,000 bushels deck loads and fantails to go 
to the men; sailing vessels $4 per 1,000; trimming grain 
in cars, 10c. per hundred bushels. Canalboats are rated 
at $1.25 per 1,000, and $10 per 1,000 is charged for wet 
or damaged grain; $8 per 1,000 is charged for the pro- 
peller Nyack. This season the shovelers handled 17,- 


000,000 bushels of grain up to midnight on June 4. The 
members have worked in the following elevators: rie, 
Niagara, H. & B., Tifft, City, Wheeler, Marine, Wells, 
Sturgis, Wilkinson, Flaxseed Elevator, Connecting- 
Terminal, Brown, Richmond, Watson, Bennett, Evans 
and Swiftsure. The named elevators have a capacity of 
7,000,000 bushels, and those who are capable of judging 
predict a prosperous season for 1886. The two best 
years for the union on record were 1878 and 1880, and 
the present season bids fair to eclipse both. Upon the 
arrival of the Chicago grain fleet at Buffalo this season 
800 men were set to work at once and have been kept 


busy ever since. 
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Bodwell & Allen’s elevator, at Pittston, Me., burned 
June 7. 


Jesse B. Wheeler, the inventor of caloric grain dryers, 


is dead. 


Holland’s elevator, at Weeping Water, Neb., has 
burned. Loss $2,500. 

J. L. Johnson, of the firm of M. Johnson & Son, grain 
and lumber dealers, Ogden, Iowa, is dead. 

David Litten’s grain elevator, at Brookville, Ohio, has 
been destroyed by fire. Insurance not stated. 

Peavy & Co.’s elevator, at Jordan, Minn., has been 


burned, with 35,000 bushels of wheat. Loss on elevator 
$20,000. i 


Crigler & Crigler’s distillery, at Stamping Ground, - 
Ky., burned May 27 with 1,500 bushels of grain. Insur- 
ance not known. 

C. A. Vincent, grain dealer, Odell, Ill., suffered dam- 
age to the extent of $2,000 from the storm which devas- 
tated that region. 

Woodpeckers recently pecked holes in the side of P. 
C. Staley’s elevator at Waterville, Kan., and several 
bushels of corn ran out. } 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Elevator, at Leland, 


Iowa, with its contents, was burned June 12. The lossis — 


covered by insurance. 


J. B. Hirth, who served for several years as grain in- 
spector in the Peoria, I1l., Board of Trade, was recently 
killed by the cars at Lincoln, Ill. 


Three bins containing 1,700 bushels of corn gave way 
recently at Hillhouse & Co.’s elevator, Glasco, Kan., let- 
ting the contents down on the next floor. 


The West Bend Brewing Co.’s establishment, at West - 


Bend, Wis., had a narrow escape May 24 from being de- 
stroyed by fire. ‘The damage was very slight. 

O. T. Brown’s elevator, at Cortland, Neb., burned to 
the ground.June 13 with all its contents. Loss about 


$8,000. The fire was supposed to have been the work of 
an incendiary. piesa) 


THE GRAIN BAG SYNDICATE. 


The bag market, as is perhaps pretty generally known 
by this time, is in the hands of a syndicate, which, from 
present indications, will control prices until after har- 
vest. In one month spot prices for Calcutta wheat bags 
have been advanced from 6 to 10 cents. A month ago 
there was every prospect that the cereal crop of the state 
this year would be one of the heaviest ever grown in 
California. There has been no interference with that 
prospect, and it is now known with almost absolute cer- — 
tainty that the yield will be the largest ever harvested 
by any state in the Union. Reliable crop reports from 
twenty-nine counties indicate a yield of 35,450,518 centals 
of wheat and 18,633 140 centals of barley. These figures 
represent nearly 3,000,000 tons or nearly twice as much 
grain as was produced in the best year the state has ever 
had. With the requirement of fifteen bags to the ton, 
45,000,000 bags would be needed to sack the wheat and 
barley crops, to say nothing of the quantity needed for 
oats and corn. Though there are some old bags (to Liy- 
erpool and return) in the market, it is clear that the 
syndicate may rest perfectly confident in the security of 
its position. The farmers must have the bags, and tak- 
ing the season’s importations, the product of the local 
mills, and the stock of old bags altogether, it does not 
seem that there will be any surplus of their requirements _ 
sufficient to affect the present tendency of the market.— 
California Grocer. : 


The Armours, by the way, are the last peoplein the ~ 


world to disregard dreams and visions, for it is related 
that they made their first money oninformation obtained © 
in that way. While Phil Armour and Plankinton were 
yet modest butchers in Milwaukee, the former hada 


dream in which was indicated to him a line of opera- 
He related M 
his experience to his partner the next. morning, and re- ! 
ceived the answer, ‘““T'hat’s just what I’ve been thinking | ~ 


tions in which there would be a large profit. 


for a week.’”’ The pointer was followed up and resulted 


in a profit of nearly a million, which was divided be- 


tween them, and was the foundation of the immense Ar 
mour fortune,—Pioneer Press. . 
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A company is being organized to construct a ship canal 
across Long Island at a cost of $400,000. 

It is evident that a crisis is at hand in thé history of 
the Erie Canal. The Legislature passed a bill appropri- 
ating $1.200,000 to double the length of five locks on the 
Erie and three on the Oswego Canal to hasten the trips 
of east-bound boats. At the hearing before the Governor 
all the speakers but one favored the bill, but the Gov- 
ernor was apparently against it, as he is from the south- 
ern tier of counties. The inhabitants of those counties 
think that the canal has served its purpose, and as they 
hold that they do not realize any benefits from it they do 
not desire to be taxed for the improvements.—Warine 
Record. 


The waterways for inland navigation of England 
amount to 4,332 miles, of which 2,918 are canals proper. 
Of these canals, 1,530 miles, and these the most vital to 
the system, are owned by the railway companies, either 
by purchase or lease. Thus by charging a prohibitory 
toll upon the through water traffic, which must pass 
through the canals owned by themselves, the railways 
effectually stop much of the competition. If we add to 
this the obstacle of want of uniformity in width of locks 
and in depthof water, we can conceive of the restiess- 
ness of the English trading public, who see great relief 
in a good canal system, which seems only just out of 
reach. 

The present dullness in lake grain freight at Chicago, 
says a New York paper, is partly attributable to the dif- 
ficulty shippers meet with in getting their stuff forward- 
ed from Buffalo. The immense consignments sent down 
by lake at the opening of navigation were more than the 
Erie Canal could take care of. The railroads were then 
called on to relieve the water route, but the combined 
tonnage of both rail and water is not adequate to meet 
the requirements. Cargoes were offered at Chicago on 
Friday if carriers would guarantee canalboat room, but 
as no One would assume so great a responsibility under 
existing circumstances, no shipments were made, except 
grain for which a rail outlet had already been provided. 
Another circumstance that will have a tendency to keep 
freights down is that all the propellar lines are now com- 
pelled to take grain, the movement of package freight 
eastward of late having fallen off greatly. 


The present state of things in Pennsylvania and the 
drawbacks to the prosperity of that state, resulting from 
the closing of the canals by the railways to whom they 
were most unwisely sold, we have several times referred 
to. The closing of canals in Massachusetts, in Ohio, 
and many other states should be a matter of deep regret. 
It is a mistaken idea that in heavy freights the canal and 
the railroad are close competitors. They rather supple- 
ment each other. We venture to say that should the Erie 
Canal be closed the trunk lines would not carry in years 
to come any additional grain. A gain to the railway 
there might be, temporarily, but things would adjust 
themselves to the new additions, and only such freights 
as could afford to pay the rail charges would be moved 
by rail then, the same as now. The loss of trade would 
in the end fall upon the producer without benefiting the 
railroads. Let our statesmen and let our railroad man- 
agers take a broader view of this matter of waterways. 
Our transportation problem has gone beyond its swad- 
dling clothes, beyond its mere babyhood, where the 
sole idea is that what the canal gains the railway loses. 
It would be a truer and deeper statement to say that the 
prosperity of the canals would bring to the railroads 
such additional traffic as would profit them many times 
more than the slight rail tonnage secured by the water- 
way.— American Grocer. 
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FOREIGN WHEAT STATEMENT. 


Department of state investigations furnish the fol- 
lowing indication of average yield, exports, imports and 
consumption of wheat for the countries named in the 
year 1885: : 


: Consump- 
F Yield, Exports Imports, |,; i 
Countries. bushels. bushels. | bushels. Eon, bas 
ussia .. 214,000,000} 74,000,000)........... 140,000,000 
Beier = 3/452,000|.... eee. sees 990,000 4,442,000 
Norway.... nA 2,900,000). 3..0--- 000. 725,000 3,625,000 
Denmak .........| 4,700,000 946,000) 1,408,000] 5,157,000 
Germany .. .....| 93,826,000] 5,363,000) 26,599,090} 115,062,000 
oa ol a sy 8,000,00' 16,300,000] .6..-0.+.00. 
Belgium.... .-...| 24,000,000 ..| 16,000,000) 40,000,000 
United Kingdom. 0,000, 119,000,000 
PPTBNCO. .. > 60006 “7 281,980,000 
Spain........ 184,000,000 
Italy... a ,000, 149,000,000 
Austria FID OG000) «oa cistcie sc eve |in'snme pees oi 
Roumania *14,600,000) ... 10,400,000 
Canada BODE LUU0)) cee aaclss collet sce enss== 
India 30,000,000 210,000,000 
Algeria . 13,000,000 41,000,000 
Australasia 8,000,000 17,000,000 
Baie Gs SOOO O08 i sack Hieswc Pace vp eenwe as 
_ Egypt...-..--..+. | 14,000,000|.... +--+... -teees sees ever dares see sees 


*Norp.—British India’s wheat area in 1885 was 27,630,223 acres, 


* and production, 287,936,000 bushels, the largest harvest, it is said, 
' ever gathered. 


The usual area is about 
ction, 266,372,000 bushels. 


000,000 acres, and Pro: 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


A special committee representing the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has) been investigating the sub- 
ject of warehouse charges for handling and storing grain 
and has made a report. The rates charged at the princi- 
pal grain markets of the country are given as follows: 

Chicago—The elevating and the first ten days’ storage 
or part thereof, 114 cents per bushel; for each additional 
ten days or part thereof, 4g cent per bushel. Winter 
storage, from November 20 to April 15, 7 cents per 
bushel. Total annual storage charge, 15 cents per 
bushel. 

Milwaukee—The same rates are charged as at'Chicago. 

Duluth—For elevating and the first twenty days’ stor- 
age or part thereof, 11{ cents per bushel; for each addi- 
tional fifteen days or part thereof, 1g cent per bushel. 
Winter storage, from November 15 to May 15, 4 cents 
per bushel. ‘Total annual storage charge, 10 cents per 
bushel. 

Detroit—For elevating and the first ten days’ storage 
or part thereof, 1 cent per bushel; each additional ten 
days or part thereof, 14 cent per bushel. Total annual 
storage charges, 10 cents per bushel. 

Toledo—For elevating and the first ten days’ storage 
or part thereof, 1 cent per bushel; for each additional 
ten days or part thereof, 14 cent per bushel. Total annual 
storage charges, 10 cents per bushel. 

Buffalo—For elevating and the first five days’ storage 
or part thereof, % cents per bushel; vessels paying in 
addition 144 cent per bushel for each ten days or part 
thereof. Winter storage, from November 10 until five 
days after the opening of canal navigation, 2 cents per 
bushel; making a total annual storage charge of about 8 
cents per bushel. 

Minneapolis—For elevating and the first twenty days’ 
storage or part thereof, 114 cents-per bushel; each addi- 
tional fifteen days or part thereof, 14 cent per bushel. 
Winter storage, from November 1 to June 1, 4 cents per 
bushel. Grain whereon 4 cents winter storage has 
accrued the rate is 14 cent per bushel for each fifteen 
days continued from June 1 to November 1. Total an- 
nual storage charges, 7 cents per bushel. 

St. Louis and Baltimore—Substantially the same as 
Milwaukee. 

New York—For elevating and the first ten days’ stor- 
age or part thereof, 44 cent per bushel; for each addi- 
tional ten days or part thereof, ly cent perbushel. Total 
annual storage charge, 914 cents per bushel. 

From the above comparative statement it will be seen 
that Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Luuis and Baltimore are 
the grain markets wherein the highest rates of grain 
storage are charged, amounting to 15 cents per bushel 
per annum. Detroit, Toledo and Duluth are next in 
order, with an, annual storage charge of 10 cents per 
bushel, New York 914 cents, Buffalo 8 cents and Minne- 
apolis 7 cents per bushel per annum. With a view to 
building up the grain trade of Milwaukee the committee 
suggest the following rates as being satisfactory to the 
grain men and remunerative to the elevator companies: 

For elevating and the first ten days’ storage or part 
thereof, 4g cent per bushel; each additional ten days or 
part thereof, 4 cent per bushel; let the present system 
of winter storage be done away with. This would make 
an annual storage charge of 914 cents per bushel, and 
would be substantially the same as a majority of the ele- 
vator companies now charge throughout the country. 


NEW ELEVATORS IN BUFFALO. 


Buff alo is to have an important increasein general ele- 
vating, warehouse and storage grain business. On June 
7 the International Elevating Company, of Buffalo, con- 
sisting of F. A. Bell, president; E.C. Hawks, vice- 
President, C. A. Gould, Secretary; Geo. H. Lewis, 
Treasurer, and S. F.Sherman, general manager, filed a 
certificate of incorporation. The stock of the company 
is $250,000 and the money has all been paid in. The 
company has purchased two blocks of land having a front- 
age of 944 feet on Niagara street, 285 feet on Wayne 
street, 253 feet on the land of the International Bridge 
Company and Dearborn street, 384 feet on the lands of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany and 638 feet water front on Scajaquada Creek, 
making a total of about 95,000 square feet of land. The 
company have secured a contract with the Grand Trunk 
and the Michigan Central Railroads providing for re- 
ceiving so much of the grain received at Black Rock 
and ordered into elevator and will have direct track 
connections with all roads connecting with the Inter- 
national Bridge. The company will build an elevator 
capable of unloading four cars and a. vessel at one time, 
with a storage capacity of 500,000 bushels. It will be 
built with a view to increasing its capacity to unloading 
eight cars at one time and be capable of storing at least 
1,000,000 bushels. One-half the elevator will be bonded 
to admit of bonded grain going into store remaining in 
bond. All grain going into store unless otherwise 
ordered will be bulked and graded under the same rules 
as govern the grain trade in the city of New York. The 
main elevator building will be located on the north 
side of Niagara street westof the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad. The tracks of the Inter- 
national Bridge Company will be located on the north 
side of the elevator and those of the New York Central 
will run through the elevator. <A tower will be located 
on the opposite side of Niagara street fronting Scaja- 
quada Creek between the drawbridge and the harbor, 
by which grain can be elevated from canal boats and 
vessels of light draught and delivered to the elevator by 


means of aconveyor running under the street. De- 

liveries of grain from the elevator to canalboats will 

be made by same conveyor and tower. The company 

hope to have the elevator in running condition by Sept. 

15. The company has also in view the building of a 

pores warehouse for the storage of merchandise in 
and. 

On the same date Sherman Brothers & Co., limited, 
also of Buffalo, leased from the Grosvenor estate, for 
thirty years, a large tract of land fronting on Scott and. 
Alabama streets and the Hamburgh Canal, and on this 
tract they will at once erect a large elevator for the pur- 
pose of storing the grain received from the Lake Shore 
Railroad and transferring grain from cars to boats and 
vice versa. 
from Scott street tothe canal, haveafrontage of 32 
feet and be 75 feet. in height. It will store 225,000 
bushels and the tracks of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad and the Lehigh Valley Railioad will 
run directly in the elevator.. Connections with all other 
railroads-entering the city will be made over the tracks 
of these tworoads. Work will be commenced on the 


foundations as soon as the council grants permission for 
laying a track in Scott street connecting the premises 
with the Lake Shore and Lehigh Valley Roads —MWilling 
World. 


A French Board of Trade is to be organized at Quebec, 
Can. 

The merchants of Montreal, Can. have formed a 
French Board of Trade. 

The Boston (Mass.) Board of Trade has failed for $11,- 
250.18, its assets amounting to $10,402.24. 

A project is on foot at Pittsburg, Pa., to convert the 
flour and grain exchange into a general commercial  ex- 
change. 

Ground was broken May 22 for the new Board of 
Trade building at Kansas City, Mo. Itis to cost $400,- 
000, and will be completed in about one year and a half. 


The new Directors of the Chicago Open Board of” 


Trade have elected M. H. Hanks, Secretary, vice Anton 
Alonzo Eaton, at a salary of $1,500 a year, and James E. 
Baker, Clearing-house Clerk, vice William Clark, and 
the salary reduced to $750. L. J. Lamson was chosen 
Treasurer. , 

Says the New York Produce Hxchange Reporter: 
There isa growing sentiment among members of the. 
Produce Exchange against having aliens elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers. Not merely because 
there are many first-class members available who are 
good citizens, but principally because the question has 
recently come up as to whether the acts of aliens are 
legal. As long as there is an abundance of good timber 
at hand, why run any risk by putting aliens into office ? 


On Monday, June 7, the New York Produce Exchange 
elected the following officers: James McGee had no com- 
petitor for the office of Produce Exchange President. 
W. D. Morgan for Vice-President anu Samuel Jacoby for 
Treasurer were also elected practically without opposi- 
tion. The other officers elected are: Managers, two 
years—Thomas P. White, William P. Coverly, H. ©. 
Cooke, D. 8. Jones, J. H. Hodgson, George Milmine; In- 
spectors of Election—H.C. Zaun, Samuel L. Finlay, O. 
A. Westfall, Ferdinand Sherwood, F. W. Armstrong, 
Nathan Price; Trustee of Gratuity Fund — Gustav 
Schwab. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has elected the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as Directors: A. R. French, T. A. 


\ 


Wright, H. J. Latshaw, C. D. French, yw. B. Grimes, H, 


M. Kirkpatrick, Web Withers, W. H. Winants, A. J. 
Mead, K. B. Armour, E. H. Webster, Max Minter, Ben- 
jamin McLain. For Executive Committee: D. C. Im 
boden, N. P. Simmons, .Z. O. Smith, R. Gentry, J. P. 
Campbell, A. D. Johnson. For Board of Arbitration: B. 
C. Christopher, A. V. McKim, Thomas Best, W. W. 
Cowan and E. D. Fisher. For Board of Appeals: ©, D. 
French, George L. Brinkman, Nathanie! Grant, C. L. 
Dobson, A. D. Johnson, F. K. Smith. 


The annual meeting of the New York Produce Ex- 
change showed that at the beginning of the present year 
the mortgage indebtedness of the Exchange was $1,635,- 
000 and the floating debt $55,000. Since that the mort- 
gage debt has been reduced $285,000 and the floating 
debt had been cancelled—leavirig the mortgage debt 
$1,400,000 on the new building. This reduction has 
mainly been accomplished by the receipt of $241,000 net 
from the sale of the old Exchange to the government; 
which was applied to the payment of the mortgage of 
$125,000 on the old building, and the mortgage of $50,- 
000 on the Popham property, and $50,090 applied on the 
mortgage of the new building. The mortgage of $10,000 
on the Stone street property was also paid. The income 
from all sources had been $269,991.29, and the expendi- 
tures $224,613.23, leaving a net income of $45,367.06. 


The Industrialist, of Kansas, says a bushel of corn in — 


that state is worth less than a dozen eggs. 


The elevator will be 318 feet long, extending —* 
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ADVERTISING. 
This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
rain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in-the United 
Etates for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRES PONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE JUNE CROP REPORT. © 


The June crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington shows on the whole a 
very bright aspect for the coming crop. The area 
of spring wheat is nearly the same as last year, 
about 12,000,000 acres, there being an increase of 
about one-sixth in Dakota, a decrease in Nebraska, 
and a slight reduction in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. The other spring wheat districts of minor 
importance show a smalladvance. The condition 
of spring wheat averages 98}, against 97 in June, 
1885. It is 100 in Washington and Iowa, 99 in 
Minnesota and Dakota, 97 in Nebraska, and 87 
in Wisconsin. 

Winter wheat is not quite so promising as last 
month. The condition has slightly declined in 
the West, and the low condition of the southern 
crops has still more been reduced. But the aver- 
age is only about two points less than last month, 
being 92.7 against 94.9. The average yield will 
probably be a fraction above 12 bushels per 
acre, 

tye has declined from 97.7 last month to 94.4, 
while the condition of barley averages 100, against 
89 last year in June. The increase in the acreage 
of oats will approach half a million of acres. The 
condition averages nearly 96, against 94 in 1885. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


In this issue we devote considerable space to 
the discussion of grain elevator charges. So far 
as Chicago is concerned, the holding of her posi- 
tion in the grain trade appears contingent on a 
reduction of elevator charges. This is a vast 
country, and no one city-can arrogate to itself 
any one line of trade. Chicago can not hope to 
be the sole gateway for the grain trade of the 
West and Northwest. Nothing can prevent the 
growth of cities like Duluth; but Chicago’s nat- 
ural advantages will always secure for her alarge 
share of the entire trade of the country, provided 
she offers advantages and inducements. 

The grain receivers of this city are fully alive 
to the situation. They understand that Chicago 
elevators must decrease their tax on the product- 
ive industry of the West if Chicago’s pre-emi- 
nence is to be maintained. Perhaps the elevator 
men themselves appreciate the position. If not, 
another year or two will bring the lesson home to 
them. ; 

Chicago is not the only sinner in this matter; 
but having been the great grain center of the 
country her shortcomings are more apparent than 
those of other cities. The truth is that terminal 
elevators with nominal charges are to be evolved 


in the future. Mark the prediction we make: that | 
in a few years nominal elevator charges at great 
terminal centers will be the rule. 


FREE ELEVATORS. 


There are rumors afloat in trading circles that: 
the railroad companies owning elevators at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have determined to transfer hereafter, 
free of charge, grain from vessels to cars and from 
cars to canalboats, and that some of the railroad 
elevators in Chicago will adopt a similar policy. 
If the report proves true, as we hope it will, the 
move of the railroad companies at the two most 
important inland shipping points of the country 
will, no doubt, be followed up at other grain-ship- 
ping points; and this new policy bids fair to cause 
a perfect revolution in the elevator business, as 
carried on hitherto. Excessive elevator charges 
at almost every important grain-shipping point 
have beén a heavy burden on the trade. If the 
railroad elevators take the step indicated, the 
other elevators can not help doing something in 
the same direction, or else must risk losing their 
business altogether. The extortionate rates of the 
Buffalo elevator pool have already too long been 
an onerous burden on the shipping trade, and any- 
thing that would be the means of abolishing this 
odious tax should, and, no doubt, will, receive 
the hearty support of all those interested in the 
matter. 


OUR FOURTH YEAR. 


This issue of the AmERIcAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE completes the fourth year of its 
existence, and the paper starts in its fifth year 
with bright prospects and abundant physical 
health. Young as the paper is, it has made a 
multitude of friends, and each year has seen a 
steady increase both of subscribers and of adver- 
tising patronage. Possibly we might be entitled 
to crow over the fact that we have made a success 
of a grain dealers’ paperin spite of the many 
previous failures strewn along the way; but we 
will simply say that we appreciate the fact that 
grain men will support the right kind of a paper; 
and for the future we are determined to make 
this journal more than ever the representative 
and organ of the great grain-handling interests 
of the country. 


THE WATERWAYS. 


Holding the view that there cannot easily be 
said too much about the importance of canal im- 
provement in this country, we give below a sum- 
mary of an address of Mr. 8. S. Guthrie, which 
he made before the Merchants’ Exchange at Buf- 
falo, in support of a resolution of that body ad- 
vocating the passage in Congress of the “ Weber 
bill,” which, as is well known, proposes to enlarge 
and improve the Erie Canal at the expense of the 
national government. The facts and arguments 
brought forward by Mr. Guthrie speak so forcibly 
in behalf of the canal that we cannot help con- 
curring in his views, and express our earnest 
hopes that the “long-felt wants” of the Erie 
Canal will speedily and amply be attended to, one 
way or the other. 

Men of broad views, keen perception, and heroic 
purposes, says Mr, Guthrie, originally conceived 
the plan of connecting the lakes with New York, 
at a time when the entire West was still an un- 
broken wilderness. In 1817 they embarked in 
the great enterprise—the building of the Erie 
Canal—which has ever since proved of immeas- 
urable value to the great West as well as to the 
“Kmpire State.” It was finished in 1825 ata 
cost of about $9,000,000. The surface width was 
then 40 feet, the bottom width, 20 feet, and the 
depth, 4 feet. It had 83 locks, and a length of 
363 miles. But in a few years the canal proved 
too small for the increased traffic, and in 1835 
steps were taken to enlarge it to a surface width 
of 90 feet, a bottom width of 56-feet, and a depth 
of 7 feet, the average burden of boats to be 210 
tons, against 70 tons as before. The work was 
finished in 1865 at a cost of $32,000,000, Until 
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1856 this canal was the only route for commerce 
between the Hast and the West. nies 
Within the last two decades traffic from and to 
the West has enormously increased, but little or 
nothing has been done to bring the Erie Canal up 
to the requirements of the trade, and it is truly an 

irony on our times of steam and engines that the 
motive power is still the same as sixty years ago— 
the ancient mule and the horse. 

Connecting the great metropolis on the Atlan- 
tic with the vast system of the lakes, allowing — 
i,500 miles of navigation from New York City, 
the canal is the outlet of an internal navigation 
which can, and probably soon will be extended to” 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains by con- 
structing a short canal from the western extremity 
of Lake Superior to the Red River. This would 
make a route of inland navigation of nearly 4,000 
miles and, with the enlargement of the Hrie 
Canal, secure to New York the trade not only of 
the fertile wheat sections of the territories east 
of the Rockies, but also, by its connection with 
the Northern Pacific R. R., the important trade of 
the Pacific coast. “ 

Fifty years ago the amount of grain brought to 
Buffalo in lake vessels (having a capacity of from 
80 to 125 tons) was about 500,000 bushels per 
year. In 1880 the receipts in Buffa'o from lake 
vessels (having a capacity of from 1,500 to 3,000 
tons each) aggregated over 100,000,000 bushels. 
What an enormous increase! Thirty years ago a 
bushel of wheat was-transported from Chicago , 
to Buffalo for an average of ten cents, while in 
1885 the cost was, on an average, two cents per 
bushel. Again, thirty years ago the canal charges 
for transporting a bushel of wheat from Buffalo 
to New York were 15} cents, as against 3 8-10 
cents in 1885. All these facts prove conclusively 
the importance of canals as a means of cheap - 
transportation, checking thereby exorbitant 
charges of the railroads. After the enlargement 
of the canal, and with a larger class of boats 
which could then be used, Mr. Guthrie computes, 
wheat can be shipped from Buffalo to New York 
at 1} cents per bushel, and a return freight taken 
at 40 cents a ton. Of course, the owners of the 
small boats at present used would not take kindly 
to such a change, as it would depreciate their 
boats. But, unfortunate as this is, ‘“ Progress — 
pauses not, in commerce no more than in mechan- 
ics or arts, to ask what shall be done with the 
hopes, machines and inventions displaced and 
ruined by her onward steps?” 


A MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 
FOR ELEVATOR MEN. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association have 
set the ball in motion for the formation of a 
mutual insurance company. At their meeting 
this month at Bloomington, they decided to form 
a company for the insurance of grain warehouses _ 
and their contents. 

This is a part of the general revolt against 
stock insurance companies, their high rates and 
their methods of doing business. Grain: ele- 
vators, like some other special interests, have 
been charged exorbitant rates for insurance; and 
the insurance companies do business on the 
maxim that a grain elevator is _a grain elevator, — 
and the rate is so much, irrespective of com- 
pensating features. It was exactly this line of 
reasoning on the part of stock insurance com- 
panies that led to the formation of the factory 
mutuals of New England, and the flour mill 
mutuals of the West and Northwest. If the 
stock companies wish to do more than a dwelling 
house business, they must change their business 
methods and part company with some of their 
time-honored maxims. We bid the IllinoisGrain 
Dealers’ Mutual, God-speed. - 


A commisston firm in this city writes to ask if 
we did not give a “devil” of a big lot of flaxseed. 
handled in this market, the figures given on page | 
250 of our last number being 400,000,000 bush- — 
els. We should smile. How such a mistake 


could occur we are at a loss to know. Theaetu- 


/ 


al amount handled was about 6,000,000 bushels, 
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“Editorial Mention, 


FREESE 


Mussrs. Jay & Co., of St. Marys, Ohio, want to 
purchase a good steam grain dryer. 


Memsrrsnirs of the Chicago Board of Trade 
are selling at from $2,000 to $2,100. 


Ir Mr. Cullom can revive the Hennepin Canal 
in this session of Congress he will deserve well of 
his country. 


Ir will be noticed from our advertising col- 
umns that C. S. Beebe succeedsthe Blake-Beebe 
Mfg. Co., of Racine, Ill. 


A corRESPONDENT wants to know what will 
keep the weevil out of malt. Can any of our 
readers give the information? 


Tue New York Times complains that Norm 
Ream, Nat Jones, and their crowd are bulls in 
New York and bears in Chicago. 


Sugscrise for the AmERICAN HLEVATOR AND 
Gratn Trape. It costs you but a dollar a year, 
and will do you any amount of good, 


Mr. Gero. L. JArretr, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been on a trip to the Pacific coast. Mr. Jar- 
rett is doing some very good work in the mills 
and elevators of his section. 


Possisty there is a July corner in wheat being 
engineered in Chicago, but we don’t believe it. 
One thing seems certain; John B. Lyon is not 
manipulating it, as charged. 


Tux Chicago Board of Trade contemplates 
changing the business hours during the hot 
months, so that there will be only one session, 


~from 10:30 4. um. to 1:30 P. M. 


A €uicaAGO commission merchant says that 
there are less than 20,000,000 bushels of mer- 
chantable wheat in warehouse in the West, out- 
side of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


_ Carr. H. A. Hawxrys, of this city, has been at 
Syracuse, N. Y., for some time, where he has 
been changing over the Greenway brewery and 
arranging for barléy and malt storage. 


Cuas. G. Suarer, of Richmond, Va., writes 
us: “Having received several sample copies of 
your paper, and being much pleased with the 
same, I wish to subscribe for one year.” 


~"” Tuis is a big business year for the Erie Canal, 


The receipts of grain and flour at Buffalo have 
been the largest of any year except 1880, and the 
eanal men have actually been unable to handle 
the stuff thrust upon them. 


Grartn men looking for a corn sheller are di- 
rected to the advertisement of the Eureka Mfg. 
Co., of Corry, Pa. Their machine has a marvel- 
ous capacity and some notable features that have 
made it one of the best-known machines in the 
country. | 


Late crop reports from all sections of the United 
States point toa good yield of winter wheat, 


_ while spring wheat and oats were much affected 


by the late drouth. In the hard wheat belt of the 
Sartirest the outlook is so far favorable, except- 


ing abreadth of about 100 miles in Minnesota, 


-west of Litchfield, where the crop has been badly 
damaged. Rain has been wanting in all sections, 
been limited to 


i * } 
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one-fourth of the total wheat average. Old wheat 
is moving freely into Minneapolis, with prospects 
of continuing so through the season. 


Tux railroads leading to Baltimore, Md., are 
charged with discrimination by the grain dealers 
of that city, it having been discovered that sev- 
eral large receivers were getting the benefit of 
heavily-cut rates. The affair has caused very 
bad feeling among a majority of the Baltimore 
grain men. 


Presipenr Mitchell and General Manager Mil- 
ler, of the Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., to whom 
was referred the matter of reduction in the grain 
storage rate charged by the company, have hinted 
that they may decide in favor of a liberal reduc- 
tion, to go into effect August 1, next. This would 
be a move in the right direction. 


E. H. Waker, the ex-statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange, says the decrease of 
wheat seeding in England is not over 10 per 
cent., instead of 25 or 30, as has been stated. 
The average acreage given to wheat raising from 
1867 to 1870 was 3,836,890 acres, but there has 
been a gradual falling off every year since then, 
and last year only 2,553,092 acres were appor- 
tioned to wheat. 


THERE was a great rush of holders on the 
Chicago Board of Trade June 9 to sell, the re- 
sult being to force prices down to very nearly 
the lowest point of the present season. This 
move, it seems, was chiefly due to the fact that 
liberal offers were made to English buyers from 
other than American sources, and there being a 
general idea that with the cessation of the foreign 
demand the price must go down in our markets. 


J. A. Hannon, the proprietor of a large flour 
mill at Carlow, Ireland, having come to the con- 
clusion that the wheat he gets for Duluth grain 
is not of this extraction, but some grade that is 
inferior to Australian and Indian wheat, recently 
wrote to Chief Inspector C. W. Burdick, of Du- 
luth, asking for samples of Minnesota grades and 
information as to how he can obtain “pure” Du- 
luth wheat. The inspector has fully complied 
with his requests. 


Tue grain dealers ofthe Central Branch coun- 
try from Atchison to Lenora met at Atchison, 
Kan., May 20, for the purpose of forming a mu- 
tual fire insurance association; also to consider 
freight rates and alleged discriminations by rail- 
roads. The meeting was held with closed doors; 
but it transpired that part of their proceedings 
looked to the removal of a prominent Missouri 
Pacific R. R. official, who, it is claimed, is opposed 
to Atchison and the Central Branch dealers. 


Tus is what a Chicago grain merchant is cred- 
ited with saying: ‘Warehouse men talk of the 
hardship and injustice of it when asked to reduce 
their charges. They think they will become mar- 
tyrs if forced to reduce their tax on the grain 
that passes through their hands. ' Here wheat pays 
1 1-4c. for the first ten days. In New York the. 
charge is 1-4c. for the first ten days, and for as 
many subsequent ten days as the owner leaves it 
in the elevator bins. None. of the New York 
companies have gone into bankruptcy, either.” 


Tue Grain Receivers’ Association of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, at their meeting on June 9, 
adopted a resolution offered by W. J. Pope, for- 
mally requesting the warehousemen of the city 
to lower the charges for the first ten days’ stor- 
age to one-half cent per bushel. As an induce- 
ment tothe elevator men to grant this request, the 
grain men agreed to send to elevator all grain 
consigned to them whenever this is feasible with- 
out too much sacrifice, and provided that the ele- 
vator companies will make arrangements with 
buyers and shippers to preserve the identity of 
grain ordered to store for transfer whenever such 
identity might be required. If the elevator men 
are wise they will comply with the request of the 


grain men. Under the new arrangement they 

would be just as well, if not better, off than they | 
are now, as their business would be increased by 

more than 100 per cent. 


Notice the card of Geo. J. Fritz, of St. Louis, 
in this issue, who manufactures a long line of 
machinery for different industrial purposes. Mr. 
Fritz’s establishment, the Central Iron Works, is 
one of the busiest in the country and one of the 
most successful. 


Tux Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association in 
session at Bloomington, Ill., completed its work 
June 16, the next meeting to be held at Spring- 
field on the second Tuesday in October. On the 
last day of the session the meeting decided to form 
a mutual insurance company for the purpose of 
insuring elevators, etc. The officers elected 
were L. Ludington, president; N. E. Pegram, 
vice-president; §. K. Marston, secretary; C. OC. 
Aldrich, treasurer; executive committee, L. Lud- 
ington, S. K. Marston, Rice Ervin, lL. J. Risser 
and L. Penfield. 


A rrw months ago the grain dealers of Shelby; 
Ohio, adopted the use of grain testers by which 
they could distinguish good from poor wheat, and 

roposed thereafter to pay for grain according to 
its quality. The surrounding farmers did not take 
kindly to the new scheme, and for some time past 
they have boycotted the Shelby “grain market, 
bringing their wheat to neighboring towns. A 
meeting was recently called of farmers and busi- 
ness men, with a view to arrive at an understand- 
ing in the matter. But both sides were obstinate, 
and the meeting broke up without the desired 
result. 


In regard to the grading of corn shelled in win- 
ter before it has gone through the “sweating proc- 
ess,” Inspector Price, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, recently sent a circular to the Grain Re- 


ceivers’ Association of the Board, suggesting this - 


change in the mode of grading such corn, “that 
the word ‘new’ shall be inserted in each certificate 
of inspection of corn of a new crop grading No. 2 
or better, until May 1 of each year.” The pur- 
pose of the recommended amendment, says the 
circular, is to prevent this winter-shelled corn, a 
great deal of which will develop moisture in warm 
weather and become clammy and sour, from go- 
ing to market on the same basis with and on the 
intrinsic merits of corn that is thoroughly cob- 
cured, and therefore safe. 
ply discussed by theGrain Receivers’ Association 
at their meeting on June 9, which resulted in W. 
P. Pope offering a resolution that the meeting 
emphatically disapprove the recommendation of 
Mr. Price. After some further discussion in the 
matter, Mr. Pope’s resolution was adopted by a 
majority of one at the adjourned meeting held 
on June 10. A committee was then appointed to 
formulate a new rule for sampling grain. 


Tue Dakota Farmer reprints a letter of P. 


Kelly, of Tracy, Dak., to the Devil’s Lake Vews- ~ 


Democrat, giving the farmers in that neighborhood 


the benefit of some figuring which is intended to — _ 


show them how they can make a snug sum of 
money by building their ownelevators. The plan 
is this: A. township of 36 sections of land 
divided among seventy-two farmers will give each 
one of them 320 acres. Now suppose they want 
an elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capacity at a cost | 
of $6,500. How can they get it? Answer: Let 
them organize a stock company in which—each 
farmer takes $100 worth of stock, payable in four 
years at $25 each year, which would net them at 
the end of four years $7,200. The stock issued 
placed at $6,000, the interest on unpaid stock, at 
10 per cent., would be, the first year, $420; 
second year, $240; third year, $60; balance of 
$480 to go to incidental expenses. Total, $7,200. 
Suppose the seventy-two farmers produce 2,000. 
bushels of grain each, the total crop would be 
144,000 bushels. The present elevator charge 
being about 4 cents, the storage of the crop would 
cost the farmers about $5,760 per year; for four 


The subject was am-; ~ 
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years, $23,040. They would have to pay a man, 
say $1,000 per annum to do their business for them; 
for four years, $4,000. This deducted from the 
above sum makes the cost of the old plan $19,040. 
The cost of the new plan would be $7,200--$4,000, 
or a total of $11,200, giving the farmer a net gain 
of $7,840. 


Lewis W. Pircurr, who was recently ex- 
pelled from the Chicago Board of Trade for al- 
leged uncommercial conduct, is seeking to re- 
dress his grievances in the Chicago courts. He 
first sued his former clerk, R. Boylston Hall, who 
was the chief witness in Pitcher’s case before the 
directors of the Board, for $25,000 damages, 
claiming that all the charges made by Hall were 
false, and that his business had been ruined by 
the expulsion. Next he filed a petition to com- 
pel the Board to reinstate him in his membership. 
He followed this up by a bill on which he ob- 
tained a temporary injunction restraining the 
Board of Trade from interfering with his presence 
on the floor of the. Exchange. Last, not least, 
he sued the Board of Trade for $500,000 dam- 
ages for “wilfully, wrongfully and illegally” ex- 
pelling him from’ the membership of the Ex- 
change. Heclaims tobe the loser of $75,000 
per annum, as profits on his busiuess, by the ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors. 


“AN UNEQUALED FEAT.” 


Under this head we find the following in the 
Duluth Daily News: 


The steam barge Onoko was loaded with wheat yes- 
terday at Hlevator “D.’ .Her capacity is greater than 
that of any boat on the lakes, 90,082 bushels not filling 
her so full as to make trimming necessary. The Onoko 
had been loaded in Chicago last season in 234 hours, and 
it was the ambition of the Duluth elevator men to beat 
this record. To accomplish this eleven scales and nine 
chutes were brought into use. Chief Inspector Burdick, 
Inspector Shelley, and assistants Preston and Flanders 
weighed and loaded on the boat in 55 minutes 60,000 
bushels, and the whole cargo of 90,082 bushels was 
weighed out in 82 minutes and placed on board in two 
hours and five minutes, thus beating the Chicago time 
by 40 minutes. The dust arising from the streams of 
rapidly moving grain was almost intolerable. It_is, of 
course, needless to add that the captain of the Onoko 
was more than pleased at this quick dispatch or that the 
Duluth elevators have again made good their claim to 
be the best equipped and managed of any. 


The elevator mentioned in the foregoing article 
is one of seven designed and erected in Duluth 
by Messrs. J. T. Moulton & Son, the world-re- 
nowned elevator builders of this city. Since 1870 
they have designed and erected in the city of 
Duluth alone 9,000,000 bushels of elevator ca- 
pacity, while during the same time their works 
have been developed in the same line—in Balti- 
more, New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Chicago, and other large cities of this 
country. At present they are engaged in con- 
structing a 1,500,000-bushel elevator and annex 
in East Minneapolis, Minn., for the St. Anthony 
Elevator Co., to be completed this fall in time to 
receive the new crop. Messrs. Moulton & Son 
have made a specialty of grain elevators for thirty 
years past. 


BUFFALO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. William 
Thurstone, secretary of the Buffalo Merchants’ 
Exchange, we have been presented with a neat 
little volume containing the compilation by that 
gentleman of the statistics of the trade and com- 
merce at Buffalo during 1885. We give below 
such extracts from the book which we deem will 
be of interest to our readers. 

The receipts of grain (including flour reduced 
to its equivalent of wheat) by lake at Buffalo for 
1885 aggregated 64,329,230 bushels. The sey- 
eral railroads centering at Buffalo kept no 
records of their receipts, the addition of which 
to the above figure would swell the total receipts 
to probably 90,000,000 bushels. 

The growth of the grain trade of Buffalo is in 
some degree shown by the following figures: 
In 1836 the receipts by lake were only 1,239,351 


bushels; in 1846, 13,366,167 bushels; in 1856, | 
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25,753,965 bushels; in 1866, 53,388,087 bushels; 
in 1876, 50,074,648 bushels; in 1885, 64,329,230 
bushels. During the past decade the largest re- 
ceipts were in 1880, viz., 112,042,927 bushels; 
and the lowest in 1876, viz., 50,074,678 bushels. 
The receipts for the ten years ending 1845 were 
41,851,438 bushels; ending 1855, 174,717,437 
bushels; ending 1865, 432,390,318 bushels; end— 
ing 1875, 597,121,670 bushels; and ending 1885, 
720,508,441 bushels. The aggregate receipts by 
lake of flour and grain from 1846 to 1885, both 
years inclusive, were 1,966,584,304 bushels. If 
the railroad receipts had been added thereto this 
enormous footing would have been very ma- 
terially increased. 

The shipments of grain from the elevators by 
the railroads connected therewith were 11,315,553 
bushels as compared with 12,397,249 bushels in 
1884, a decrease this year under 1884 of 1,081,- 
696 bushels. : 

Lake freights on grain from Chicago to Buf- 
falo fluctuated from one cent on wheat and corn 
to three and three-quarter cents on wheat and 
three and one-half cents on corn per bushel; the 
average rate on wheat was 2c. per bushel. Coal 
was carried from this port to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee at prices ranging from 50c. to $1, with a 
few special charters toward the close of the sea- 
son at $1.10 and $1.35 per net ton, free in and out; 
the average rate was about 60c. 

Railroad freights hence to New York nomi- 
nally ruled at 13c. per 100 pounds on grain from 
Jan. 1 to 18; from that day to Nov. 21, 104c. was 
the quoted rate, although the bulk of the ship- 
ments were at 8c. per 100 pounds; from Noy. 23 
to the close of the year, 13c. was the price, and 
firm. 

Freights from other points to Buffalo will be 
found in our tables for reference and comparison. 

The elevating (including five days’ storage) and 
transferring rates were steady all season at three- 
quarters of a cent per bushel, one-eighth of a 
cent paid by the vessel in addition.- From June 
1 to Oct. 1, a special rate was given to induce 
shippers to store their grain at this port, as the 
capacity is large and the climate well suited for 
this purpose. 

. Loading grain into cars from elevator costs 
half a cent per bushel, and $1 per car for trim- 
ming for less than five cars. Five cars and over, 
half a cent per bushel and no charge for trim- 
ming. 

The amount of grain handled by the Western 
Elevating Company was 51,717,551 bushels (in- 
cluding flax seed), a decrease under 1884 of 5,- 
406,140 bushels. 

The quantity of grain in store at this port, 
Dec. 28, aggregated 5,372,717 bushels, the 
largest ever known. 

Buffalo ranks as the third city in the state, but 
in commercial importance she may be deemed 
second only to the metropolis. With very few 
equals in the world as a grain port, its terminal 
facilities are very extensive and complete. Grain 
is received, transferred, stored and forwarded 
with greater dispatch than at any other port in 
this country. The river for about a mile from its 
mouth is lined with immense elevators and 
floaters, and provided with all of the most ap- 
proved appliances for handling cereals. The 
transfer of grain cargoes from vessels into store- 
houses and’ canalboats, prior to 1843, was done 
by manual labor, being raised from the hold in 
tubs and bags. In that year Mr. Joseph Dart 
erected the first elevator ever built for storing 
and transferring grain, with steam power and 
with a storage capacity of 55,000 bushels, and a 
transfer capacity of 15,000 bushels per day, near 
the mouth of Buffalo River. Now there are 
twenty-two elevators, ten transfer elevators and 
six floaters, thirty-eight in all, most of which are 
massive structures, costing in the aggregate about 
$6,000,000. Their combined storage capacity 
reaches 9,215,000 bushels, while their daily trans- 
fer capacity is 3,102,000 bushels. That is to say, 
the elevators of Buffalo are capable of receiving 
from lake vessels and transferring to eanalboats 
and cars, daily, 3,000,000 bushels of grain if 
called upon to do so, thereby furnishing excel- 
lent facilities to carriers and shippers, insuring 
quick dispatch and freedom from costly delays. 
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ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


These elevators are owned by private individu- 


als, excepting that the New York Central & 


Hudson River Railroad owns two, the Connecting 
Terminal Railroad one, and the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad one. Several of these 
elevators have mechinery attached whereby 60,- 
000 to 70,000 bushels of wet or damaged grain 
can be dried every twenty-four hours. : 

The employment of a thoroughly reliable and 
capable chief inspector of grain, by the 
Merchants’ Exchange, has resulted in perfecting 
an admirable system of inspection at this port, 
which system has already tended to increase the. 
business and given a recognized standard for all 
the cereals bought and sold, besides proving very 
advantageous for the parties interested. ; 

The exports by canal of grain for the season 
were 31,467,843 bushels, including flour reduced 
to its equivalent wheat; these figures show a 
large decrease from 1884 and still larger from 
1883. The number of canalboats cleared 5,670 
—1744 less than in 1884. The total tons of all 
articles carried Hastward 1,101,346, of the value 
of $28,453,114; the total tons arriving at+ 
Buffalo 494,230, of the value of $19,435,056. 
Grand totals of tonnage of the arrivals and clear- 
ances, 1,595,576, of the value of $30,048,690. 
Canal freights hence to New York ruled low, 
namely, from 6 cents to 3 cents on wheat, and 54 
to 27 cents on corn—the average for the season 
on wheat was 3} cents per bushel. 


RAILWAY DISCRIMINATION. 


The executive committee of the Transporta- 
tion Department of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has prepared a lengthy address in which 
are set forth with a masterly hand the discrim- 
inations which the railways have practiced against 
towns in the Missouri Valley. The report says: 


While the tonnage is almost the same per mile of road, 
the general average of the rate in Missouri is 25 mills 
higher than in Illinois, and with a tonnage much greater 
than either Iowa or Wisconsin, it has a rate greater than 
Towa by 2.2. mills, and greater than Wisconsin by 1.2 
mills. The rate on grain and similar articles of West- 
ern production has not been advanced since 1876-77, as 
merchandise rates have been, but reduced. In 1876-77 
the rate on other grain was 20 cents, now 15. Livestock, 
flour, provisions and similar articles have been reduced _ 


in about the same proportion, giving a reduction alto-- — 


gether of about 20 per cent. on these articles. With the 
improvement of the appliances for handling the in- 
creased volume of the movement, and the discovery by 


experience that lower rates could be afforded, all other ~ 


roads in the country have likewise reduced their rates 
on these articles. Im 1875 the grain rate between Chi- 
cago and New York was 25 cents per bushel, while in 
1885 it was only 13, a reduction of almost 50 per cent. 


generally, as against about 20 per cent. on the Missouri — 


roads. Hence, although the comparison of these rates 
show a reduction, they show also that in reducing the 
Missouri roads have not kept pace with the roads of 
other states. The consequence is that Missouri pro- 
ducers, having to sell their products in the same market 
as Other states, at the same, prices, receive less re- 
muncration for their toil in proportion to the less re- 
duction of their rates. This works as great a hardship 


upon the mercantile and manufacturing classes of. Mis- . 


souri indirectly as it does upon the producers directly; 
for as their trade is with the people in the west of the’ 
state, whose prosperity is depressed as above stated, — 
they find their trade depressed in proportion. ‘The ex- 
tent of this effect is indicated somewhat by the fact that — 
for two years the corn of Kansas, which must pass 
across Missouri if it goes to market, has, in large part, 
been unable to bear shipment; and, as the producers 
have thus been deprived of the expected revenues from 
it, they have in turn been compelled to deprive the 
merchants and manufacturers of Missouri of the trade 
they would have otherwise given them. 

The freight moved in Missouri in 1884, at the Wis- 
consin rate per mile, would have cost $2,116,045 less 
than it did; at the Iowa rate it would have cost $3,879,- 
417 less, or at the average of the two states it would have 
cost $2,997,731 less; at the Lllingis rate it would have ~ 
cost $4,408,428 less, or at the average of tie three states, 
$3,467,960 less. cae i 


No interest has been less able to pay extraya- 
gant freights the past few years than the grain 
producers and shippers of the West. There seems 


to be only one remedy, and that is the passage » 


by Congress of a bill creating a commission to 
take cognizance of all such matters. The railwa 


themselves seem utterly oblivious of the rights or » 
people who form their con- — 
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'. PROPOSED SHIP RAILWAY AT TE- 


HUANTEPEC. 


The measure before Congress known as the Eads Ship 
Railway Bill, has received small consideration on this 
coast, for the reason, no doubt, that it is believed to be 
too impracticable to command favorable legislation. 
Recently, faint effort is being made in this city, by the 
distribution of printed matter, to educate public senti- 
ment in favor of the Tehuantepec route. - Accompany- 
ing this matter are prospective views of the prominent 
features of a ship railway, presumably in accordance 
with the Eads plan. The arguments used, however, are 
not calculated to produce the result aimed at. An Isth- 
mus transit for ocean commerce has been more carefully 
considered here, perhaps, than in any other city in this 
country, and it is fair to assume that the question is 
pretty well understood, with respect to its commercial 
value to the Pacific coast. When Captain Eads, by 
courtesy of the Chamber of Commarce, presented the 
merits of his scheme to the business men of San Fran- 
cisco, he signally failed of encouragement. Practical 
shipping men regarded the project as chimerical in the 
extreme. As a substitute for a ship canal across the 
Isthmus, either at Panama or Nicaragua, it was scarcely 
deemed worthy of serious consideration. The new 
Pacific coast advocate of Captain Eads’ scheme, Mr. L. 
F. Moulton, evidently is a novice in the discussion of 
this question, otherwise he would not employ the argu- 
ments he does. That the future prosperity of this coast 
depends, in any measure, on the construction of a ship 
railway at Tehuantepec, or that the present sail tonnage 
is soon to become valuless unless this work is con- 
structed, is not, and will not be, admitted by any think- 
ing person. Toclaim that a ship railway across the 
Isthmus would, as claimed by Mr. Moulton, reduce the 
cost of grain freights from this port to Great Britain to 
one-third the present cost, is a virtual admission of great 
ignorance in respect to the carrying trade. The people 
of this state have expressed considerable interest in a 
ship canal, but no one has hitherto so overstated the ad- 
vantages to follow the opening of an Isthmus route as 
has Mr. Eads, in support of his project. Men well in- 
formed in affairs, appear confident that the Eads project 
has gotten as far toward success in Congress as it will 
ever get.—San Francisco paper. : 


A BRITISH GRAIN WAREHOUSE. 


On May 4, by invitation of the chairman and directors 
of the Surrey Commercial Dock Company, a large num- 
ber of members of the corn trade and shipbrokers visit- 
ed the new granary: which has been erected at the Sur- 
rey Commercial Docks, and inspected the machinery, 
which forms an especial feature of the warehouse. The 
visitors, after being taken through the warehouse and 
seeing the machinery in operation, were entertained at 
luncheon on one of the floors of the building, the chair 
being taken by Mr.S. W. Keene, the chairman of the 
company. There were the usual congratulatory speeches. 
Hach of the guests was furnished with a short account, 
prepared by Mr. Griffin, the secretary, of the progress of 
the Surrey Commercial Dock Company, and a descrip- 


- tion of the grain warehouses, tastefully printed and il- 


lustrated, with four excellent photographs, from which 
we make the following extract, as being likely to inter- 
est our readers: 

In the year 1660 there existed at Rotherhithe a dock 
of about ten acres in extent, known as the Howland 
Great Wet Dock. This dock is said to occupy the spo 
from whence Canute commenced to cut the trench or 
canal which he made when he laid siege to London. 
For many years subsequent to 1700 this dock was exten- 
sively used for the reception of vessels employed in the 
Greenland fishery trade. This trade having declined, 
the dock became the property of a frivate individual, 
being mainly used by vessels trading with the North of 


Europe, laden with timber, deals, tar, corn, tallow, etc., 


andin the year 1870 u joint stock company, under the 


- title of the Commercial Dock Company, was formed for 


/ 


the purchase of the property then known as the Green- 
land Dock and the Norway Dock, and adjacent lands. 

In the year 1801 the Grand Surrey Canal Company 
was formed for the purpose of making a canal from the 
Thames at Rotherhithe to Camberwell, Peckham, etc., 
and subsequently the river end of the canal was made 
into a dock known as the Surrey Dock. 

In the year 1864 it was considered that the interests of 
the shareholders in both these companies would best be 
served by an amalgamation of the two undertakings, and, 
in the session of 1864, a bill passed Parliament, receiving 
the Royal assent in July of that year, and the respective 
companies were incorporated under the title of the Sur- 
rey CommercialDock Company. © : 

Phe business of this company was commenced on the 
ist of January, 1865. New works have been added to the 
estate from year to year, and at the present time the 
property of this company comprises ten docks and seven 
timber ponds, with an aggiegate water area of 160 acres, 
and Jand and wharfage area of 210 acres, making to- 

ether about 370 acres. The available length of quayage 
n the docks amounts to five miles. The docks have four 
entrauces from the River Thames at different points, ex- 
tending over a length of one and three-quarter miles of 
theriver. Avery large proportion of the grain which 
comes into the Thames is brought to these docks, and, 


_ for the accommodation of this trade, there are in these 


vs ~The latest ad 


docks thirteen warehouses with a storage capacity of 
about 300,000 qrs. . 
dition to 


” 


the warehouses is No. 7, recent- 
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ly completed. Itis.a building of seven stories, and has 
a capacity of 60,000 qrs. Like No. 2 warehouse, it has 
three portable hydraulic cranes on the quay fitted with 
Priesiman’s tubs, and three elevators within the build- 
ing—one for each crane. The grain is delivered by the 
cranes into portable weighing hoppers traveling on the 
quay outside the building, where it is weighed in quan- 
tities of two tons at a time, from which it passes through 
shoots in the wall to carrying bandsin a tunnel under 
the ground floor, conveying it to the bottom of the ele- 
vators. Each elevator delivers the grain to a cross band 
in the roof, which throws it off to either of three longi- 
tudinal bands running along the whole length of the 
roof, from which itcan be passed at any point to the ver- 
tical spouts commanding all the floors of the building. 


These spouts revolve, and are arranged at such distances |’ 


apart as practically to avoid all trimming on the floors, 
and beyond the necessary trimming in the hold of the 
vessel for the buckets, there is no other manual labor 
from the time the buckets drop into the grain until it is 
deposited in the bulk on.the floor. The bands in the 
roof are inclosed passages, and as the weighing is per- 
formed outside the building, the inconvenience from 
dust isreduced toa minimum. Each band is capable of 
conveying 600 qrs. per hour. When a vessel is placed 
alongside the warehouse, the center hatchway crane and 
hopper are arranged to shoot direct into the center eleva- 
tor; the other hatchways being variable, require the un- 
derground bands for conveying the grains to their re— 
spective elevators. The quantity of grain discharged 
from each crane from ship varies from 300 to 375 qrs. 
per hour, but in working from open barges as much as 
560 qrs. have been landed by. one crane, weighed and 
housed in one hour.— British Miller and Baker. 


LAKE COMMERCE OF DULUTH. 


The following are some of the principal items of the 
lake receipts and shipments at Duluth for the season of 
1885 ; 


RECEIPTS. 
Woal; tovstesscecs csves - 470,645) Lath, No..........-++. 309,000,000 
IBITCK IN On cea icccsrciead'y 82,000,000] Merchandise, tons ... 2,500 
Cement & lime,barrels 29,819) Nails, kegs.... se. e.00 35,000 
Groceries, packages... 71,029| Staves, bundles .... .. 426,600 
Hardware, packages.. 21,430|Salt, sacks.... .....00 52,867 
EPOn;) TONS sass c- oas'es 5,329/Salt, tons.... ... 428 
Fish, packages........ 3,500/Shingles, No ... >» 2,505,000 
Glassware, etc., crate 5,285/Sugar, barrels......... 37,697 

SHIPMENTS.. 
Barley, bushels ...... 21,670;Lath, No........ 1,084,000 
Bran, feed, etc., bags.. 194,517)Meat, lbs..... 1,917,255 
Bran, feed, etc., tons., 572,000/Oats, bushels. 135,000 


Corn, bushels. ........ 89,302/Ore, tons...... 350 
Flour, sacks Sones 805,477| Potatoes, sacks........ 6,000 
Flour, barrels......... 555,926/Salmon, cases......... 14,836 
TRON CONS cceaieceoe eat 877|Wool, bales........... 10,980 
Lumber, feet.......... 9,641,300 Wheat, bushels........ 14,049,000 


The shipment of grain in 1885 aggreated 14,321,200 
bushels, as compared with :11,447,500 bushels in 1884, 
and 6,313,345 bushels in 1883. 

The number of vessels cleared during 1885 wase 906 
of 686,182 tonnage; in 1884, 902 of 594,235 tonnage; and 
in 1883, 659 of 460,777 tonnage. 


THE GRAIN BAG “DEAL.” 


A season without a syndicate in the grain bag market 
would be something extraordinary in California. This 
year is certainly not proving an exception, unless it is in 
this regard, that stocks appear to be under the more 
complete control of the few who dictate prices than has 
ordinarily been the case, This is, doubtless, partly due 
to good management, but to the exceedingly favorable 
weather for grain from the beginning of the season up 
to harvest, can be attributed much of the success which 
has attended the present “deal” in bags. Although the 
crop in this state has never been equaled, and in Oregon 
and Washington Territory will be about as large as last 
year, there is no probability that any. farmer will be 
compelled to go without bags for lack of supplies. Had 
the crop met with any damage, there is no doubt the bag 
market would not be as firm as it is to-day, notwithstand- 
ing the strong hands controlling the situation. Even 
with everything in favor of the bag-holding interest, as 
at present, the chances are that later in the season bags 
will belower. Quotations for spot, as well as for buyer 
June and buyer July delivery, have been advanced three 
or four times within a fortnight, twice half a cent, and 
on Saturday last the price was jumped up 1% cents, 
making the figures 10 cents spot, 10144 cents buyer July, 
showing an appreciation of 3 cents within the past month 
and fully 5 cents, or quite 100 per cent., since the con- 
trolling power took hold. Within the past day or two 
further advances have been threatened by the syndi- 
cate. For August delivery, sellers’ option, however, the 
market is not quotable over 74g cents, indicating a lack 
of faith in the more.remote future. Vhere are consum- 
ers who can defer purchasing until August or even Sep- 
tember, and many of them probably will. The present 
advanced rates are likely to attract large shipments this 
way by steamer, and it is this which gives the market, 
sixty or ninety days hence, an uncertain tone. In for- 
mer seasons, with stocks apparently as thoroughly con- 
centrated as they now are, many holders who imagined 
themselves fully protected by the combination, came to 
grief by being steadily undersold ; demonstrating clearly 
that some large holders did not, as they asserted, adhere 
strictly to card rates. Some of the same sort of business 
has cropped out this season, and there might have been 
as much as in former years if the inducements had been 


+ 


. bushel. 


as great, on account of weather and other causes, to sell 
at less than the fixed rates. The recent sharp advances 
afford a splendid opportunity for those carrying low- 
priced stock to cut under quotations, and with the ex- 
perience of the past it appears altogether probable that 
cutting of rates will continue to be followed, as in the 
past, when appearing to the operator at all advantageous. 
With new and old bags it will not be difficult to trace 
over 50,000,000 available for wheat and barley, not count- 
ing on late arrivals by steamer, or the possibility of un- 
expected receipts by sail. Those who purchase now to 
hold, or those who sell out at the close of the “deal,” 
are not likely to pocket large profits—San Francisco 
Grocer. 


ELEVATING AND STORAGE RATES 
AT BUFFALO. 


The following shows the current rates as published by 
the Western Elevating Company, during the days speci- 
fied in 1885: : 

Jan. 1to May 11.—On the 10th day of November, 
1884, the following card was issued: ‘Elevating, includ- 
ing five days’ storage, seven-eighths of one cent per 
Storage, each succeeding ten days or parts 
thereof, one-quarter of one cent per bushel. The vessel 
pays, in addition to the above, one-eighth cent per bush- 
el. On all grain in store at that date or after the charge 
for winter storage will be one-quarter of one cent per 
bushel for each ten days or parts thereof until such 
charge (accumulated after Nov. 10, 1884) shall amount 
to twocents per bushel; then the grain shall be free of 
storage until five days after the opening of canal naviga- 
tion in 1885.” 

April 30 to Nov. 9 —Elevating, including five days’ 
storage, three-quarters of one cent per bushel; storage 
each succeeding ten days or parts thereof, one-quarter of 
one cent per bushel; the vessel pays, in addition to the 
above, one-eighth of one cent per bushel. 

[From June 1 to Oct. 1 a special rate of storage was — 
given asfollows: For each thirty days or parts thereof, 
three-eighths of one cent per bushel.] 

Noy. 10 to close of navigation.—Hlevating, including - 
five days’ storage, three-quarters of one cent per bushel; 
storage each succeeding ten days or parts thereof, one- 
quarter of one cent per bushel; the vessel pays in addi- 
tion to the above one-eighth of one cent per bushel. On 
all grain in store Nov. 10 or after, the charge for winter 
storage will be one-quarter of one cent per bushel for 
each ten days or parts thereof until such charge (accumu- 
lated after Noy. 10, 1885) shall amount to two cents per 
bushel; then the grain shall be free of storage until five 
days after the opening of canal navigation in 1886. 

‘The amount of grain handled by the Western Elevat- 
ing Company wrs 51,717,551 bushels in 1885, against 57,- 
123,691 bushels in 1884; 64,436,804 bushelsin 1883, 50,. 
934,922 bushels in 1882, about 50,000,000 bushels in 1881, 
and 99,000,000 bushels in 1880. A decrease in 1885 
under 1884 of 5,406,130 bushels. 


MICHIGAN CROP REPORT, JUNE 1, 
1886. 


For this report returns have been received from 881 
correspondents, representing 679 townships. Five hun- 
dred and ninety-seven of these returns are from 409 
townships in the southern four tiers of counties. 

Compared with vitality and growth of average years, 
wheat in the southern four ‘tiers of counties is 84 per 
cent., indicating a yield of 1414 bushels per acre, and in 
the northern counties the condition is 92 per cent., indi- 
cating a yield of 13 4-5 bushels per acre. The yield per © 
acre as estimated in bushels by correspondents is 14 


‘bushels for each section, or, approximately, 70 per cent. 


of the yield in 1885. 

Damage by Hessian fly isreported by four correspond- 
ents in Berrien county, eleven in Branch, eight in Cal- 
houn, two in Cass, one in Genesee, seven in Hillsdale, 
three in Jackson, four in Kalamazoo, twelve in Lenawee, 
one in Macomb, one in Oakland, twelve in St. Joseph, 
one in Van Buren and two in Washtenaw, or by sixty- 
nine correspondents in all. In their remarks correspond- 
ents almost without exception represent wheat as “thin= — 
on the ground,”” Fifty-eight correspondents in the south- 
ern four tiers of counties report the condition of wheat 
“good,” 212 “bad,’’ and 196 “average,” One corre- 
spondent in Lenawee reports “hundreds of acres that will 
not be worth harvesting.” G 

Reports have been received of the quantity of wheat 
marketed by farmers during the month of May at 267 
elevators and mills. Of these 227 are in the southern 
four tiers of counties, which is 43 per cent. of the whole 
number of elevators and mills in these counties. The 
total number of bushels reported marketed is 701,207, of 
which 221,276 bushels were marketed in the first or 
southern tier of counties; 212,329 bushels in the second 
tier; 84,237 bushels in the third tier; 139,897 bushels in 
the fourth tier; and 43,468 bushels in the counties north 
of the southern four tiers. At thirty-eight elevators and 
mills, or 15 per cent of the whole number from which 
reports have been received, there was no wheat mar- 
keted during the month. 

The total number of bushels of wheat reported mar- 
keted in the ten months, August-May, is 13,550,434, or 
about 44 per cent. of the crop of 1885. Thenumber of 
bushels reported marketed in the same’ months of 1884 
and 1885 was 8,017,784, or 32 per cent. of the crop of 
1884. For these months in 1884-5 reports were received 
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from about 37 per cent., and in 1885-6 from about 48 per 
cent. of the elevators and mills in the southern four tiers 
of counties. 

In the southern four tiers of counties 12 per cent., and 
in the northern counties seven per cent.—about 3,500,000 
bushels—of the 1885 wheat crop is yet in farmers’ hands. 

The area planted to corn is 2 per cent. less than in 
1885. Five per cent. of the corn planted failed to grow. 
The area seeded to oats is 2 per cent. more, and the area 
seeded to barley 5 per cent. less than in 1885. In condi- 
tion oats and barley are each 97 per cent., meadows and 
pastures 95 per cent., and clover sown this year 96 per 
cent., comparison being with average years. 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 


The other day, while a Michigan Central train was 
waiting at St. Thomas, a young man of 25 was observed 
to be closely regarding a solid-looking old gent of 50, 
who had come through from Chicago. Finally the 
young maa stepped up and inquired: 

“Tsn’t this Mr. B —-——-, of Chicago?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“J am Mr. J——-——, formerly of the same place, but 
now of Toronto. Do you remember me? I was a clerk 
in your pork-house. I aspired to the hand of your 
daughter. You drove me hence because I had no 
ducats.” 

“QO, yes, it seems as if I do recall something of the 
sort.” 

“Well, sir, I want you to understand that you made a 
mistake. Iam now worth $18,000, and could_give your 
daughter every luxury.” 

“Highteen thousand dollars,eh? That's quite a sum.” 

“Yes, sir, and I’m the man you drove hence.” 

“Kighteen thousand dollars,” mused the old gent. 
“What a curious coincidence! That’s exactly the sum 
my daughter’s husband gave her the other day to buy 
summer pug dogs with. [ must jot this coincidence 
down.” 

Somebody held the young man up until the weakness 
left his knees a little, and then he went hence some 
more.— Detroit Fivee Press. 


VICISSITUDES OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE MAN. 


The ups and downs of Board of Trade life were fit- 
tingly illustrated at the Union League Club ball Thurs- 
day evening. A swell young speculator was observed 
making himself particularly agreeable to the young lady 
at his side. 

His dress suit was of the latest “agony,” evidently pur- 
chased after a successful “deal.” Two diamond studs 
glistened in his shirt-front, perhaps secured after the 
same lucky transaction, but he had failed to make due 
provision for his pedal extremities. True, he wears 
patent leather gaiters with silk tops, but he seemed to be 
painfully conscious that the tops were badly frayed and 
worn. When he sat down he hid his feet as well as he 
could under his chair; and, O, woful sight! once during 
the evening he secluded himself in an obscure corner, 
pulled out a small pair of scissors, and carefully clipped 
the ragged edges from his shoe tops. “Did he ride home 
from the ball? O, dear, yes—in a cable car. Verily the 
life of aspeculator has its vicissitudes. 


A PHASE OF MODERN SPECULA- 
TION. 


There has been another illustration the past week, and 
a forcible one to some of the interested parties, that spec- 
ulating in grain on margins, through Call Board regula- 
tions, is about as deceptive in its allurements as games 
of chance not recognized by the law. Judgment counts 
for little in either case, even the vagaries of chance be- 
ing lacking in many instances, the odds being decidedly 
against all participants except the few who control the 
game. A week ago Call Board wheat was never more 
depressed in this market. It had been battered down 
rapidly for several days, until buyers’ options were really 
lower than the spot market, contracts being dealt out 
liberally and apparently indiscriminately by the con- 
trolling power to accomplish this end. The very air 
surrounding the wheat exchange appeared impregnated 
with weakness. Many small operators caught the “bear” 
fever, and like betters at a horse race were guided by the 
movements of known leaders, thinking thus to make 
sure of investing their money on the winning side. As 
the sequal generally shows, their reckoning was at fault. 
The “longs”? who became scared and closed out, pocket- 
ing heavy losses, were equally surprised with the 
“shorts” to learn on Saturday, just two days after the 
greatest depression, that 5,000 tons of wheat had been 
called in on contracts, followed by a call for another 
5,000 tons on Monday, and other calls since then, being 
altogether for one-half or more of all the wheat remain- 
ing in Port Costa and San Francisco warehouses. Not 
all this grain in store is available, however, for delivery 
on contracts, only 100-ton lots which will pass inspection 
as No. 1 being serviceable. Nor is all of the latter ob- 
tainable, as some is controlled by those manipulating the 
deal, or held at figures which practically put it out of 
the market. The parties who called for this large quan- 
tity of wheat compared with the available supply, had 
been most prominent in the “bear”? movement, unload- 
ing apparently immense quantities; but, as shown by 
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subsequent developments, were evidently preparing for 
thedeal. These calls for grain were not made on ac- 
count of any more urgent need for wheat than had ex- 
isted for months, nor were they made with the expecta- 
tion of having all or any great portion of the contracts 
settled by actual deliveries. It proved to be an oppor- 
tune time to squeeze the “shorts,” and the squeezing 
was done. Values on these particular contracts bounded 
upward much more rapidly than they had declined, 
touching $1.87 on Saturday last, as against $1.32 on the 
previous Thursday. In the meantime there was no 
change in the actual condition of the market here or 
abroad to warrant either the decline or advance. The 
“shorts,” it is stated, were given a chance to settle at 
$1.3614, instead of making deliveries, which figure, all 
things considered, was more lenient that has been gener- 
ally accorded heretofore under similar circumstances. 
The cornering could have been just as well enacted by 
a further “bear” movement, provided the outside opera- 
tors or general public had been mainly on the “long” 
side. This method of dealing in grain is unworthy be- 
ing dignified by the name of speculation. As a matter 
of fact, it makes little difference whether the mass of 
outside operators are “bulls” or “bears,” as they are 
pretty sure to be worsted in either position; but many of 
them fail to discover this before they are financially 
wrecked.—San Francisco Grocer and Country Merchant. 


RUSSIA’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The Manchester Guardian says: The importance of the 
position of Russia in the international corn trade tends 
to diminish, in consequence of the competition of the 
United States and India, especially in this country. 
Russia’s grain exports to Germany, as a whole, also de- 
clined considerably last year compared with 1884, though 
the Russian wheat exports to Germany were about the 
same as in 1884. The German corn duties partly explain 
the diminution, and the failure of the Russian oat har- 
vest also partly accounts for it. Itis argued by a Hun- 
earian paper that with the increasing competition of the 
United States and India, and the prospect of supplies of 
wheat, superior even to Russia, from Australia, the Rus- 
sian foreign grain trade is really doomed to extinction. 
Still more likely is this to be the case as Russia endeav- 
ors to shut out foreign trade by increasing import duties. 


STORAGE CHARGES. 


The decline in tbe price of wheat to that of a week 
ago would indicate that there was no real.cause for the 
sudden advance. The promising condition of the pres- 
ent growing crop, which is now being harvested in some 
portions of the country, lower cables, and the large 
quantity on passage to foreign ports, all served to bring 
the price down to where it was before the recent ad- 
vance. But aside from this the principal depressing 
cause was the extortionate charges which those having 
charge of our elevators continue to levy. It is the opin- 
ion of many that, at the present price at which wheat is 
selling, it would pay a handsome return if purchased, 
provided it could be stored at a reasonable cost. Many 
of our large capitalists have an abundance of money ly- 
ing idle which they would gladly invest at 5 per cent. 
per annum or its equivalent. These would make large 
purchases of wheat at present low prices provided they 
could be assured that the profits on it, if not its entire 
value, would not be eaten up in charges in one or two 
years. An elevator receipt for wheat was offered a few 
days since on the floor of the exchange which called for 
charges on the grain, of nearly two-thirds of its selling 
value that day! So long as the elevator men continue to 
play their game with loaded dice capitalists and all 
others will steer clear of “the market,” no matter how 
temptingly low the price may appear. In view of all 
that has been said by the public press (and no attempt 
has been made to gainsay or controvert any of the charges 
that have been made) it seems strange that the officials 
of our Board of Trade, who certainly have as much in- 
terest in this matter as any one possibly can have, have 
not made some special movement similar to that pro- 
posed in Milwaukee, looking *to the reform of such a 
glaring abuse as the one we are. now suffering from. 
Unless something is done looking to the correction of 
this great evil very soon the public will begin to suspect, 
and justly, too, that there is a disposition on the part of 
the members of the Board of Trade to countenance, if 
not encourage, so great an act of injustice. We can 
hardly believe this to be the case, and we earnestly sug- 
gest to President Wright and his able co-workers the 
urgent necessity of some action which, if it does not 
result in remedy, will at least place him and the other 
officials representing the Board of Trade in the right 
light with the public. With our grain trade gradually 
drifting away from us, it is certainly no time for inac- 
tion, and what should be done first of all isto place the 
responsibility of this evil where it justly belongs, and if 
no corrective measures are intrduced the only hope left 
will be in the action of the next Legislature, and what 
that will be no one can possibly doubt.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


During the first four months of the year the receipts 
of Russian grain at the port of Koenigsberg, Germany, 
have been exceedingly small, aggregating only 20,168 
tons, against 85,513 tons for the same time last year. In 
April the falling off was particularly marked, the re- 
ceipts amounting to 4,329 tons, against 28,059 tons last 
year, ~ . 


' RATES on GRAIN STORAGE. 


It is understood that a secret meeting was held a couple 
of days ago between prominent grain receivers and repre: 
sentative elevator men in this city, the subject of the con- 
ference being the difficulty of retaining the grain trade 


-of Chicago. ‘The warehousemen practically acknowl- 


edged their belief that something must be done 


and expressed a _ willingness to consider the 
matter among themselves, though some seemed 
to think they ought first to obtain guarantees 


from the receivers to the effect that concessionsi n 
the matter of rates for handling would be followed by a 


corresponding ingrease in the volume of their business. ~ 


It scarcely needs to be said that no such guarantees can 
be given, as the receivers could not possibly bind their 
country shippers to observe any agreement that might 
be made here. If they could do so there would not have 
been any need for such a conference as was held the day 
before yesterday. It is the slackening of their hold upon 
the men who sell grain from the farm that has induced 
the asking of concessions from those exacting for trans- 
portation and storage most of the selling value of the 
grain. How much of it they have exacted may perhaps 
be inferred from the cases cited in these columns yes- 
terday, and the remark since made by a prominent re- 
ceiver that this spring he has sold fully fifty thousand 
bushels of corn which netted to the country shipper not, 
more than five cents per bushel. Be sein 

It is evident that the warehousemen will be obliged 
make substantial concessions ere long or give up altogeth- 
er. Afew figures will suffice to show how rapidly they are 
losing their control of the business. Up to the year 1874 
they had handled substantially all the grain that came 
to the city, and we may remark incidentally that it was- 
their iron grip which placed our millers at such a dis- 
advantage that the several flour mills destroyed in the 
great fire were not rebuilt. Twelve years ago the abso- 
lute necessity of reducing the actual charges on grain 
was felt so strongly that the method of transferring on 
track became a fixed fact. Inthe next two years it had 
gained so much headway as to keep out of the elevators 
13 per cent. of all the grain that arrived here. In 1880 
the quantity kept out of store had increased to 20 per 
cent., and in the twelve months ending with last October 
the elevators handled only 43 per cent. of the arrivals by 
rail. They took into store only 90,404 out of the 212,270 
car loads received here. The reason for this avoidance 
may be understood from the statement that the transfer 
can be effected for just about one-quarter as much as it 
costs to have it done through the regular warehouse. 
Here are the figures on a car load of 600 bushels of corn; 
First storage at one and a quarter cents, $7.50; switch- 
ing, $2; trimming into the car, 50 cents; average shortage 
or loss by ‘“‘overplus,” about three and a quarter bushels, 
$1; total, $11. By the new method the transfer costs 70 
cents in addition to the switching charge of $2. Total, 
$2.70. The inspection fee is the same in both cases, ex- 
cept that when the transfer is made directly the work is 
only performed once, while the grain must be inspected 
both on going into store and on leaving it, unless it be 
placed in a special bin. It is no wonder that under such 
conditions as much of the property is kept out of the 
warehouses as can be disposed of to rail shippers or to 
city teams. The now considerably less than half of the 
total volume of arrivals is that grain which lies here to 
be speculated with and that which is bought for ship- 
ment by lake, as vessels can be loaded much more expe- 
ditiously from the “spout”? than from the car. 

The warehousemen are said to be considering the ad- 
visability of reducing their charge for the term of first 
storage to half a cent per bushel. Self-interest should 
dictate to them the necessity of making the concession 
without delay. That sum is all that is charged at most 
if not all of the other grain-handling points from Mil- 
waukee to New York. 

_ The proposed weduction of charges would not only 
benefit the owners of the grain, including those who 
raise it on the farm, and tend to rebuild up a trade which 
the smaller charges at other points are now attracting 
away from this city, but it would also be an inestimable - 
boon to the great mass of men engaged in the business — 
here by lessening favoritism, if it do not entirely destroy 
it. At present the little fishes*fare badly in competition 
with a few big ones who are able to obtain rebates on ex- 
orbitant charges for services rendered. It would proba- 
bly be found to bring so much more business to the ele- 
vators as to compensate, at least in part, for the conces- 
sion, but it is not for the receivers or others to guarantee 
this. The change should be made as a matter of busi- 
ness enterprise if not of exact justice. The warehouse- 
man ought to act in just the same way that the merchant 
does when he finds his business leaving him because he 
has charged too much in competition with others. 
simply a question between marking down prices and 
hoping for increased patronage to result from it, ora 
keeping up of old rules and prices till forced to the wall 
by an utter desertion of them and tfeir houses by the 
business public_—Chicago Tribune. . 


At Osceola, Neb., a waterspout caused the destruction 


of Blower, Hotchkiss & Son’s mill and elevator. 7 


At Aurora, Il., work has commenced on the new brew- . ~ Fe 


ery of J. P. Dostal. It will be of brick, 60x154 feet, and 
four stories high. The cost will be about $75,000. 


An elaborate table, just compiled for Lioyd’s ‘Register 
shows that last year there were built in the nations of 
the world 692 vessels of over 100 tons each, and 382 of 
these ships were built in the United Kingdom and 68 in 
the colonies, : ay 3) eR 
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AN OLD PROJECT REVIVED. 


A very few years ago a project was started and dis. 
cussed at considerable length for building an air line 
double track railway from Omaha to New York to be 
used exclusively for the transportation of grain from the 
West to the East, bringing back on return trips, of course, 
any suitable freight that might offer. In the discussion 
that was had upon this project it was stated that such a 
road could be built by using actual cash at such a cost as 
would enable the company to transport wheat from 
Omaha to New York at a rate of six cents per bushel, 
and it has now become evident that we must have some 
just Such reform as this in our railway system before we 
shall see anything like a healthy trade carried on be- 
tween the interior of the country and our chief cities.— 
Drovers? Journal. 


THE DECADENCE OF GRAIN, 


Both Chicago and Milwaukee are bewailing the deca- 
dence of the grain trade that has made them great. The 
loss is more notable in wheat than in other cereals, al- 
though the receipts of corn have also greatly declined. 
Both cities are attributing the decrease to what they call 
excessive elevator charges, which in the course of a year 
amount to 30 per cent. of the present value of wheat and 
more than 60 per cent. of the value of corn and oats. 
Elevator receipts have been shown in Chicago on which 
the charges exceeded the value of the grain. It is argued 
that such excessive rates are s!rangling the grain trade 
ofthe city and forcing shipments by way of competing 
routes. Another reason for the decrease is probably the 
fact that there is not as much grain shipped as in former 
years Certainly not much is shipped from the West to 
the East, as stock raising is fast changing the form in 
which corn is transported to o'her markets.—/acine 
Journal. 


THE WHEAT MARKET, 


The visible supply of wheat last Saturday in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada was, according to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 33,465,539 bushels, a decrease of 1,423,- 
128 bushels in a week. The supply of corn was 8,861,586 
bushels, or 793,651 bushels increase in a week. In the 
week ending May 29 there was a disappearance of near- 
ly 3,000,000 bushels of wheat, encouraged by the drop in 
prices. The advance last week encouraged larger ship- 
ments from farmers and a smaller movement in other 
directions. If it is necessary that the farmer shall sell 
his wheat for about 60 cents in order to move it, and the 
coming large crop gives no promise of better prices, it is 
hard to understand why he should persist in raising a 
profitless cereal. Dollar wheit is a thing of the past. 
Although stocks in the principal countries, and especial- 
ly in the United Kingdom and France, will be running 
very short before harvest time, it is not at all clear, now 
that the middle of June is close at hand, that the decid- 
ed advance in foreign markets looked for by some will 
take place. There was an improving demand in Liver- 
pool last week, but not enough to warrant the stiffer 
prices mainta ned on this side. Shipments from India 
recently have helped to depress the English market, al- 
though a large portion of them go directly. to the conti- 
nent, which continues to buy quite freely. There is on 
the whole more probability of an improvement than a 
decline in the foreign demand.—Baltimore Journal of 
Commerce. 


LOW PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


The price of wheat in this market for June delivery de- 
clined yesterday to a shade above 74 cents, the cash price 
being nominally about half a cent less. This is a very 
low figure, but it is really high as compared with the 
average price realized on the wheat sent to this city for 
amarket. The statement that 74 cents pays a fair profit 
to the farmer is a very misleading one. The list posted 
yesterday, showing the inspection of grain into store 
during Monday, contains credit for but five cars of the 
speculative grade out of a total of forty-three of all 
kinds. And that exhibit is a more favorable one than 
the average of several weeks past. Not a few days have 
elapsed without the receipt here of a single carload that 
graded higher than No. 3, the selling price of which is 
not far from eight cents below that of No.2. The av- 
erage selling value of the whole of our receipts is cer- 
tainly not more than 65 cents per bushel on the basis of 
yesterday's market for the speculative grade. Out of 
this must be deducted not far from 20 cents for the costs 
of transportation and handling before the money gets 
into the hands of the country buyer, who in his turn will 
take a profit out of it or else not buy from the farmer at 
all. An even more miserable showing for the producer 
is made in the case of corn in this city within the last 
few days. : 

It is no wonder that general busiaess is so dull when 
the producer of the nation’s food meets with such a poor 
remuneration for his toil. The prices paid him for his 
grain leave him absolutely nothing w:th which t pat- 
ronize the merchant for any but the merest necessaries, 
and of those he must buy as little as possible. It is al- 
most self-evident that “business,”’ in the mercantile sense 
of the word, can not show any marked improvement so 
long as this state of things continues. And when we say 
that the mercantile dullness is referred to by the bears as 
a reason for still lower prices in produce, we outline the 


existence of a dilemma from which it is difficult to see a 
way of escape without impalement on both of its horns. 

There is, however, room to inquire if the aforesaid 
bears have not already discounted the situation more 
than is warranted by the facts in the case. Our visible 
supply of wheat has decreased from 58,432 389 bushels at 
the beginning of the year to 37,814,315 bushels at the 
close of last week, being now 3,400,000 bushels less than 
a year ago, when the price of the speculative grade was 
13 cents higher, The quantity insight at present is really 
not a large one, especially as it includes large volumes 
that are on the way to consumers and stocks in store at 
points which were not noticed in the visible supply 
statement till within the last two years. And another 
important difference is found in the fact that a year ago 
the trade was menaced by the fear of a big aggregate of 
surplus in the hands of farmers from the monster crop 
of 1884, whichis not the case to-day. The advices all 
point to the conclusion that the bins of the farmers are 
cleaned out much more closely than is usual at this date, 
and that there is really no reason to fear much of a pres- 
sure from reserves, while the freedom with which the 
Old World is taking our wheat at the current low prices 
proves that we are far from having lost our market on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean.—Ohicago Tribune. 


NO, 1 HERE AND ABROAD, 


Some time ago State Grain Inspector Burdick met a 
young man from Dublin, related to a mill owner there, 
and showed him some samples of wheat. The young man 
said it did not reach Europe in the condition shown 
here, and Mr. Burdick wrote to the mill owner enclosing 
samples of Minnesota grades and asked for samples of 
wheat received. This morning a sample of alleged Du- 
luth No. 1 hard arrived from Dublin. Brother Burdick’s 
hair stood on end, and he swore that if it was not labeled 
he would grade it No. 3. It seems that the wheat is 
sent out of Duluth all right, but is mixed in New York, 
in which place are said to reside a lot of commission 
men who can beat the best Chicagoans at their own game 
of mixing. There were also received samples of No. 1 
Bombay and No. 1 Australian grains. The Bombay isa 
large white berry, very soft and full of starch without 
gluten, and is afflicted with weevils. It is much worse 
than the American No. 3 grade, which is being sent to 
Dublin as Duluth No. 1 hard, the latter being quoted at 
6 pence higher per 280 pounds than the Australian. The 
Australian berry is rather smaller than the Bombay, and 
would grade here as No. 1 white winter. The Duluth 
men are beginning to see that they are being done up in 
New York, and more and more grain is yearly being 
shipped direct to European ports, as the New Yorkers 
cannot resist the temptation to turn an honest penny by 
mixing inferior grain with standard grades. It speaks 
well, however, for Minnesota wheat when it will stand 
the mixing process and then reach Dublin in condition 
to take the lead over competitive grains both as to quali- 
ty and price.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


OHIOAGO ELEVATOR CHARGES, 


In only three other cities in the Union are the elevator 
charges as great asin Chicago. These are Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and Milwaukee. In all these it cosis 15 cents 
per year storage on each bushel of grain, the same as it 
does in Chicago. In New York it costs only 914 cents, 
in Buffalo 8 cents, in Detroit, Toledo, and Duluth 10 
cen s, and in Minneapolis 7 cents. From this it will be 
seen that the Chicago charges are 40 per cent. higher 
than those of Detroit, Toledo, and Duluth, nearly 53 per 
cent. higher than those of New York, and considerably 
more than double what they are in Minneapolis. But 
even this does not show the extortionate charges of the 
Chicago elevators as plainly as do the charges in detail. 
Compare, for instance, with New York. In that city the 
charges for the first ten days or part thereof are at the 
rate of 14 cent per bushel, in Chicago the charges for the 
first ten days or part thereof are at the rate of 114 cents 
per bushel. In New York for each additional ten days 
the charges are at the rate of 14 cent per bushel; in Chi- 
cago the charges for,each additional ten days are at the 
rate of 14 cent per bushel. It will be observed from this 
that the New York charges for the first twenty days’ 
storage are at the rate of 34 cent per bushel, while in Chi- 
cago for the same time they are at the rate of 134 cents 
per bushel, making the Chicago charges for the first twenty 
days’ storage 133g per cent. higher than for the same time 
in New York. If there can be any good reason for this 
great difference we should like to see it presented. The 
Milwaukee committee could see no reason why the 
charges in Milwaukee should be higher than in other 
cities, and in concluding their report suggest the adop- 
tion of the scale of charges now in force in New York. 

The question is, What will Chicago do? Do the very 
respectable people who own and control the elevators 
own and control the Board of Trade, or have the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade become so entirely absorbed 
in speculation that they have lost interest in Chicago’s 
grain trade? These are important questions, and they 
will be answered by the people as they may interpret the 
action of the members of the board. It is right that ina 
reform of this kind the people should look to the Board 
of Trade to lead off, as it is the representative commer- 
cial body of the city. If the members of that body sit 
idly by and permit the commerce of the city to be se- 
riously damaged by the greed of a few men for b‘g divi- 
dends they will fail of their duty to themselves and the 
public, and we trust such charge can never be justly 
made against them. 

There is another view of this matter, and that is that 
these exorbitant charges are a direct tax upon the pro- 


ducer and the consumer of grain. They swell the enor- 
mous sum that it costs to get the grain from the harvest 
field to the field of consumption. In this the entire 
community is interested. For years there has been great 
effort to diminish the charges for taking the grain from 
the producer to the consumer, and much has been accom- 
plished. The transportation charges are less than half 
of what they were when the elevator charges were estab- 
lished, but the grip and grecd of the elevator men have 
not been satisfied with a cent less. Money, which at that 
time was in demand at 8 and 10 per cent., now 
goes begging at 5 and 7 per cent., but the eleva- 
tor men still draw their 25 and 3U and even 50 per cent. 
with consciences undisturbed, and with no anxiety except 
to keep the outside world from knowing anything about 
the profits of their business. They must be taught that 
theirs is a quasi-public business, and that every dollar 
that they draw over a fair and honest remuneration for 
their investment is money filched from the pockets of 
the people—Jnter-Ocean. 


CHICAGO GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


It is understood that the leases of two of our principal 
elevator systems, which have nominally an aggregate 
storage capacity of nearly 9,000,000 bushels, will expire 
within a few months from this date. It is also whispered 
around as exceedingly probable that they will not be 
renewed to the present lessees, and perhaps will not be 
released at all. Should the last-named supposition be 
correct it may involve a radical change in methods and 
management, under which the railroads will receive and 
handle the property in much the same way as they now 
do other descriptions of merchandise—delivering it 
without storage charge if removed by the consignee 
within a few hours after its arrival in the city. 

There is really no good reason why this rule should 
ever have been departed from, except that furnished by 
an alleged desire to foster the speculative trade in grain. 
The cereals are more easily handled as freight than are 
flour or meats or the many other kinds of produce which 
are carried on about the same terms as grain, except in 
the very important matter of storage charges. The 
receiver of any of these has the right to take them away 
from the warehouses of the company without extra 
charge, provided he do so within a named time, which 
is never less than twenty-four hours. The railroads have 
recently been forced into a recognition of this right with 
regard to the cereals, so as to allow them to be unloaded 
from the cars on track if so desired by the receiver; but 
even this must be done at his own cost, or that of the 
party to whom he has sold the property. For very many 
years it was insisted on that every kernel arriving in 
this city must go into the elevator and pay a ‘“‘first stor- 
age” charge, which used t» be two cents per bushel, but 
has since been reduced to one and a quarter. And fora 
large part of that time it was impossible for him to insist 
on the identity of his grain being preserved. It had to 
go into a bin, in company with other grain of presumably 
the same grade, ‘will he, nil he”; and not seldom the 
property received when called for proved to be very 
much inferior to that which had been receipted for. 

The changes from this policy necessitated by the 
march of improvement in other directions have been 
conceded most unwillingly by the warehousemen. And 
to their own loss. It would have been possible not very 
many years ago to make an arrangement with the grain 
receivers by which the latter could have their property 
transferred through the elevators at an expense of about 
half a cent per bushel. Had they yielded the point then 
their business would probably have remained otherwise 
intact till much nearer the close of the present century. 
Their attitude induced the trade to adopt other methods of 
handling, with the result that during last year very much 
less than half the grain which arrived in the city went 
into store at all. A large proportion of that which did go 
into store staid there, to be handled at the will of the 
speculators, and the prospect of getting more after that 
has been moved out is so slender that some of the pro- 
prietors of the houses are paying ovt money to induce 
the grain to stay with them. It is currently reported 
that they are remitting three-eighths of a cent per month 
on condition that the parties carrying it shall keep it 
there, and it is well known that the arrangement is 
already a stumbling block in the way of an export busi- 
ness. More than one case has been reported this week in 
which orders were received from across the Atlantic for 
cargoes of wheat of the same kind as parcels received 
previously. Those orders were understood by the mer- 
chants here to mean that the grain should be served 
from the same elevator as in the former caize. But 
applications for the wheat at the current market price 
have be n met by a refusal, the stated reason being that 
the party carrying it did not wish to release it from 
store. 

There is room forareform from these methods of 
doing business, or rather of hampering it, and it is highly 
desirable that they should not be long delayed, even 
though it involve a radical chavge in the personnel of 
the managers. They have acted the part of obstruction- 
ists too long already, and should now be required to 
make way for the car ofprogress, which will carry a 
still larger part of the grain trad of the West around us, 
never to be regained, if the policy of the past is insisted 
on much longer.—Chicago Tribune. 


The grain shipments from the elevator at Loda, LI. 
says the Loda Register, have averaged 100,000 bushels 
per year for the past nine years. 
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Sale—Delivery. 


Delivery of goods marked with the name of the party 
to whom they are delivered may create a strong infer- 
ence of sale to the person receiving them, but the act 
may be susceptible of explanation consistently with the 
ownership of the party delivering—Page os. Smith, 
Oregon Supreme Court. 


Sale—Stoppage in Transitu. 


The vendor’s right of stoppage tn éransitu continues, | 
not only while the goods are being carried to the point 
of destination, but also un il they have actually reached 
the possrssion of the buyer; and when the goods are re- 
moved by the railroad company, and placed in its ware- 
house in itscapacity as carrier, to await payment of the 
freight charges and a delivery to the vendee, the impli- 
cation of the law is that the goods are still in transit, 
and subject to the vendor’s right of stoppage —Symns 
vs. Schotten, Kansas Supreme Court. 


Broker—Right to Commissions. 


In the recent case of Duclos vs. Cunningham, the New 
York Court of Appeals reaffirmed the rule that where a | 
broker employed to effect a sale has found a purchastr 
willing to take the property upon the terms named, and 
of sufficient resyonsibility, he has performed his contract, 
and is entitled to the commissions agreed upon The 
court further ruled that in such a case where the princi- | 
pal, upon being notified by his broker of a sale, absolute- 
ly refuses to pcrform at the price named, he will be 
deemed to have waived any objection to the notice on 
the ground that it did not contain the name of the pur- 
chaser. 


A Pork Deal. 

Judge Phillips decided in the Cook County Court, the 
uther day, the case of Jeremith Davis, of Rockford, 
against Melmine, Bodman & Co.,, a grain and commis- 
sion firm on th3 Chicago Board of Trade. Davis had 
some deals in pork in 1884, and on one of his deals he 
lost $87. He had given the defendant $500 in cash and 
a note for $650 to cover his margins. When they closed 
out his deal in May, 1884, they rendered a bill for $1-— 
150 and applied the cash and note on account. The n.te 
was afterward assigned to the Bank of Montreal, which 
was temporarily enjoined from dis2o0sing of it. The ey- 
idence showed that Davis was only indebted to the com- 
mission firm in the $87 lost, and the court ordered that | 
the $650 note be canceled and all of the $500 paid back 
except the $87 actually due. 


Warehouse Property. 


By the charter of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, its prop tly, acquired in the prosecution of its 
business in constructing and operating the lines of rail- 
way described in its charter, is exempt from taxation. 
Held, that as the company has no more authority to enter 
into the business of general warehousing than it has to 
enter upon that of merchandising, property devoted to 
warehousing generally, not being within the contempla- 
tion of its charter, can not be within the exemption. 
Neither does a railway charter exempting “all such real 
estate and ether property as may be necessary for the 
construction of its railway stations and other accommo- 
dations” include a grain elevator.—JJJinois Central Rail- 
road Company vs. People, and, People vs. Illinois Central | 
Railroad Company, Ilino7s Supreme Court. 


Two Decisions. 


The court of appeals at Montreal recen'ly decided 
short salesof grain to be illegal. McDougal sold for | 
Demers, on a 10 per cent. margin, 40,000 bushels of corn. 
Corn went up, and McDougal called for more margin, 
which he didn’t get. He then bought in the corn, and 
sued Demers for the deficiency. Demers pleaded that 
the whole thing was a gamble, and the court of appeals 
sustains this view, Justices Ramsay and Monk dissent- 
ing, and “maintaining that there was nothing in the case 
to show that the transaction was illega!; that there might 
be a lawful contract of sale, although the vender did not 
possess the article sold nor the purchaser have the price 
at which it was bought.” 

Another case exactly similar was heard on April 30 in 
the Court of Review at Montreal. Denton & Co., of Chi- 
cago, sold 1,000 barrels of pork for Arpion, of St. Johns, 
on a telegram which said regular margin had been for- 
warded by mail. The margin was not sent, and Denton 
& Co., after buying to cover at.a loss of $1,062, sued Ar- 
pin, who pleaded irresponsibility. on the ground that it 
wasagamble. The lower court held Arpin, and the 
Court of Review sustained the judgment, saying that 
Arpin could not dodge the consequences of his own act 
in that way. 

The Court of Appeals, which had previously decided 
by a majority decision the other way, is a long way be- 
hind the times in the matter of short sales. The latest 
decision in this state was that short sales of stock or 


| ficient stiffness in the straw of good wheat. 


anything else are just as legitimate as long sales, and it 
is the proper one. When courts undertake to say that 
every man must have in actual possession that which he 
sells, they go too far. A large proportion of what is 
commonly considered as legitimate business is based 
upon the principle of short sales. Every contractor who 
builds a railroad, puts up a building, or does any kind 
of contract work, sells both materials and labor short 
end takes his chances of their being higher or lower 
when his contract is actually performed.— Wall Sireet 
News. . 


The winter wheatcrop in Southern Russia is said to 


be a failure. 

The Australesian wheat crops, according to latest ad- 
vices, will not exceed 22,000,000 bushels. 

Russia last year had an area sown to wheat of nearly 
31,000,000 acres; the yield was scarcely eight bushels per 


} acre. 


The last wheat crop of India, grown on an area re- 
duced about 144 million acres, is estimated at 265,000,000 
bushels. 


The average yield of wheat in the principal wheat 
growing countries of Europe for the past five years was 
19 bushels per acre. 

It is proposed in Austria-Hungary to impose an im- 
port duty of from 0.50 to 1.50 florins on wheat and from 
0.25 to 0.50 florins on corn, barley, and oats. 


New Zealand’s crop this year will be about 5,500,000 
bushels, with an exportable surplus of less than 2,000,000 
bushels, against 5,800,000 bushels last year. 

The New South Wales Government, in crder to make 
up their financial deficit, propose to tax butter, lard, 
barley and oatmeal. This will effect producers in other 
colonies. 


During the past twelve months France imported of 
whe it and flour the equivalent of but 11,396,000 bushe!s 
of wheat, as compared with 32,720,000 bushels in the 
same time the previous year. 


The competition of Persian wheat in the Russian 
markets is increasing. Shipments of Persian wheat 
have of late arrived in Warsaw, Polonia, which was of 
an excellent quality, but sold as low as the home grown 
product. 

Franz Berger, a grain commission man of Vienna, 
Austria, who fled the city after having defrauded several 
Swiss and Bavarian grain firms, was recently found dead 
on the banks of the Danube near Goed, with two stab 


| wounds in his heart. 


For the supply of the coming year the crops of Aus- 
tralia, India and South America already harvested are 
probably about 32,000,000 bushels less than those last 
year, while those of the United States promise fully 100,- 
000,000 bushels more than the harvest of 1885. 

The wheat crop of Russia in 1885 was 220,800,000 
bushels, against 294,890,000 in 1884. Russia’s exports of 
wheat for nine months ending Oct. 1, 1885, were 66,918,. 
000 bushels, against 68,220,000 bushels for twelve months 
in 1884. The exports of flour from Russia in 1884 were 
910,000 hundred weight, against 793,000 hundred weight 
in 1883. 

The average wheat production of Europe from 1874 to 
1881 was 1,144,000,000 bushels; the consumption for food 
and seed was 1,312,000,000 bushels, leaving a deficiency 
of 168,000,000 bushels. The yield for the last five years 
has been larger than for eight years preceding, being 
last year 1,218,000,0U0 bushels, an increase over the above 
average yield of 74,000,000 bushels. 


One of the great difficulties which French and English 
wheat growers are trying to overcome is the lack of suf- 
The varie- 


| ties with stiff straw usually yield an inferior grain, while 
| the best grain grows on stalks which are beaten down to 


the earth by an ordinarystorm. The problem is now re- 
ceiving much attention from scientific agriculturists in 
France. 


A Valparaiso letter to the Panama Telegram says: The 
present wheat harvest is the largest which has ever been 
known in Chili. In spite of the number of vessels load- 
ing wheat at Talcahuano and other Southern ports, the 
bodegas are full, and the bodegueros have instructed 
their constituents in the interior to suspend in the mean- 
time all further supplies. So if you happen to possess a 
Jacob in Panama who is short of corn he had better start 
on his sons with their asses to purchase the article in 
this fruitful modern Egypt of the west coast. 

Tne Mark Lane Express, in its weekly review of the 
British grain trade, says: ‘‘Grateful showers have helped 
vegetation. All crops are remarkably backward and a 
late harvest is inevitable. Wheat is weakening. Flour 
The trade in foreign wheat is of 
the merest retail character. Foreign wheat is lower; 
American spot flour is cheaper. There were eight ar- 
rivals and twosales. Five cargoes were withdrawn and 
one (California) remained. Trade forward is lifeless. 
New crop California wheat is offered at 34s. with no 
takers. There will be no market Monday.” 


is dull and cheaper. 


a A 


This season's exports of grain via the St. Lawrerce 


River up to May 15 were 581,000 bushels, against 164,000 
bushels for the corresponding period last year. 


Twenty-four cargoes of wheat, aggregating 1,069,000. 
bushels, have been shipped by ake of Tuwedker 
Wis., during the last month. “This is an enormous ship- 
ment as compared with any month for many years, and 
nearly equal to the aggregate charters from May to De- 
cember of last year. - 


During the first four weeks afier navigation opened 
the grain shipments of the Northwestern markets have 
exceeded their receipts by more than 10,000,000 bushels. 
The receipts have been 13,000,000 bushels, and the ship- 
ments about 23,000,000, which is a very rapid reduc‘iou 
of the stocks on hand. 

This season’s lake business shows an enormous in- 
crease over that of lastyear. Upto May 31 the receipts” 
of flour at Buffalo were 660,000 barrels, and of grain 
15,384,600 bushels, agair st 196,000 barrels of flour and 
6,850,000 bushels of grain for the same period last year 
The shipments by rail during May were 3,409,000 bush- 
els of grain, and by canal, 7,798,300 bushels, against 
4,697,200 bushels last year. 


“No sooner do wheat cargoes arrive at Buffalo from 
Duluth than complaints are made of unreasonably large 
shortage. The Onoka was reported short 178 bushels on 
her last cargo, the Columbia 95 bushels, and the Com- 
rade 80 bushels. Other vessels are said to have fallen 
too far behind their bills of lading. For several years 
past skortages have been fcund on cargoes from that 
port, and so vessel owneis think it about time that some 
as be devised to prevent their occurrence.—Marine 

ecord, 


_ Senator Edmunds has introduced, by request, a bill to 
incorporate the Maritime Canal Company, of Nicaragua, 
to construct and operate a slut canal via Lake Nicara- 
gua and the river San Juan. The principal office of the 
company is to be in New York City, and its capital stock 
be not less than 500,000 nor more than 1,000,000 shares of 
one dollar each. The incorporators are Frederick Bil- 
lings, Charles P. Daley, H. L. Hotchki-s, Francis A. 
Stant, Daniel Ammon, William L. Verry, Horace Davis, 
Edward F. Beale, James H. McMullen, and Shepherd He- 
mans. 


It is now six weeks since the first grain fleet sailed. 
During that period a grater quantity of grain has been 
carried down the lakes than was ever known before. The 
bulk of this went direct to the seaboard for immediate 
export. The result is that the seaboard ports have been 
fairly glutted to the extent that storage capacity and 
ocean tonnage has been overtaxed. Just as soon as stor- 
age room can be provided the movement of grain by lake 
will probably be resumed. In the meantime corn re- 
ceipts at Chicago are steadily increasing, and so long as 
there is corn here there will be cargoes to ship. 


The report of the custodianof the St. Mary’s Falls 
Ship Canal, giving a statement of the traffic through that 
waterway for the month of May, shows that more regis- 
tered tonnsge passed through the canal during the thir- 
ty one days of May than any o*her month in its history. 
There passed through the locks 606 steamers, 315 sail 
vessels, and twenty-eight rafts and unregistered craft, 
the whole representing 550,965 tons registered and 529,- 
793 tons of weight. The regisered tonnage exceeded 
that of any other month by 19 276 tons, while the freight 
tonnage was only 24,068 tons less than that of the largest 
known, and was twice as great as for May of last year, 
exceeding it by 275,000 tons. The registered tonnage 
was also much greater than May a year ago exceeding 
it by 279,553 tons. The average number of vessels per 
day passing through exceeded thirty, and the time con- 
sumed in making the lockages was 553 hours and twen- 
ly-five minutes out of the total of 744 hours in the month. 
This latter circumstance is peculiarly significant. Itshows 
that the lockage system of the canal is fast becoming too 
small to accommodate the rapidly-increasing tonnage of 
the lakes. If the increase over cor: sponte months of 
last year continues relatively as large as in May Serious 
difficulty may be apprehended in the matter of lockin, 
vessels through the canal. : 


WANTED—TO LEASE. 
A good steam elevator of about 10,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity. Address, giving description, terms, and time, 
Mepora ELevator, Medora, U1. 


WANTED. 


A grain drier and cooler, to be used in asmall ele ‘ 
for drying out damp and musty wheat and corn, Must 


bring up such grain to grade. Good references required. | 
Address, giving full particulars and description of ma- : 


chine, 


‘ 


C.G.S.,care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 3 
Chicago, Il. “ee 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


DAKBOTA VV HEAT 


fer Sale. 
GREAT ip Ei : 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- | ‘ 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given | 
for wishing to sell, Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND iy 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


F. W.McKINNEY, 
Grain, Loans and Land, 


Bismarck, Dakota. 


tard 


Milling orders for car lots of choicest hard wheat 
Promptly Filled. 


DAKROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


“SNVOT Wava 
NON *2U80 wed g 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

One Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6 horse power | 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of ourown make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 

Fremont Founpry snp Macuine Co., Fremont, Neb 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


——_ 5. Q ADAMS, 
G. co oe ie Duiora. 
Pres. 


Grain Commission Cards, 2°28" 


ESTABL ASHE. D 1562. 


Late with David Dowe 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C0,, mh — b ri 
ont git tees MMISSION Merchants 
GRAINoCOMMISSION. Ts Flour, Feed ie good 


DULUTH HARD WHEAT '30 WALNUT STREET, 
A Specialty. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES SOLICITED. Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Winnesota. 


(SE i Se el as lee 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. B. RB. 


SSsTABSLISHED ises. 
C. H. GRAVES. W. Van Bronr. lan 


C. H. CRAVES & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Duluth, Minnesota, GR ALN AND FHLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


G. B. KIEBEBRIDE. M.W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLINC WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
| MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. DULUTH. MINN. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


45D 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


U. Ss. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS, - - - - GRAVES, DULUTH. | 
a Business attended to Fp Newp “id owe (Bestern Terminus 


- YATES, a) oad). 


Duluth, pera he use Block, | 


Fr. B. MILLS 
Minneapoliz, renmets i of é OMMETCE, 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 
Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling | 


Wazees B. Becexizr 


ae PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
if EO RIA, ILL. 


Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers 2 


Extensive Dealers in Mal Feeds — 
west of Ohio having Peed to sell, requested to m. 
uote prices L0.b. €ars in sacks.” Consi: ignments soli 
© promptly filled. 


R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth 0; 


CALDWELL'S STEEL 


FEOM 


HEADQUARTERS, 


G. 5S. BARNES & CoO., 


| Liberal Ady 


| Flour. Grain. Feed, Seeds. Hay, 


LDPEAPPER 25 +. = 


_ Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 


Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Cc comtenments Solicited « of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 


2 DF 


| The Puy peri ang. Sale of Grai n ate Pra Leh pn on the 
Deliver 


o Biers ¢ of Tra 
x 3 


MicKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


_\GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


PIKE'S BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


C. H. ARTHUR. H. D. WATERS, C. H. MODISETTE 


ARTHUR, WATERS & C0,, 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and pees of Grain. 


jancee on Consignments. Orders for Cargoce pro 


and earefally filled. Cor responden ce Bolicited 
Pe 


mpiy 


ARTHUR & WATERS. Buffalo 


‘CIRVIN & SON, 


MERCHANTS, 


J. M. 
COMMISSION 


Dried Fruits. « 


No. 11 Spear’s Wharf. BALTIMORE. MD. 


(J. Mi Serre. J. A. Dewer 


ate c& DEWEY, 


Onsvee Datzeruriz & 


| @rain Sedan Merchants 
Room 4, Williamson Block, 


MINNESOTA. 


Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


| WILLIAM HARVEY, 


GRAIN DEALER 
Commission Merchant, 


49 Weer Fo 


CzZTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, Oo. 


aii Samples and 
made Corre- 


Seamless 
STEEL 


BUCKETS 
Secure Catalogue for 1886 


H.W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 Wes Washington St, CHICAGO. 
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Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 


Address 


ills. 


at 
Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 


i ‘i ae : : == = Send 
Leet <NE = =e 
THE SCIENTI DING MILL. 
are ae OED Ty LANAI —— —— —_ 
” hh BARTE 
5 FOR GRINDING 
Rel Ear Corn, Shelled 
— L Corn and all 
ee Small Grains. 
Hi li = 
G4 : Grinding Plates a 


special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


__ Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


a. Wee | "FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


GRAVES’ BOILER COMPOUND 


: wVill Remove Scales 
From any Boiler, and by its continued use keep them 
from Forming. 
Put up in 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 pound packages, and sold at 15 cents per pound, 


Address F.W.CLARKE,186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“wt MAZES 


Seven Different Sizes 


—FOR— 
Warehouses 
and Elevators. 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


The Motion Governor is something that has- long 
een needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
orse power in their elevators, tor it matters not if the 
orse is figh ing flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
ervesauniform and steady speed. 
It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment, 
Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. 
Governor as good as represented and we will allow pur- 
hasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
== turning if not equal to the guarantee. 


We guarantee this 


for Catalogue to 


C. S. BEEBE, RACINE, WIS. 
| THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


Water Tube Steam Boilers, 


707 Hope St.. GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

BRANCH OFFICERS: 
Boston, 50 Oliver Street 
Parza., 32 N. 5th Street. 
PITTSBURGH, 98 4th ave. 
KvicaGo, 64 S. Canal St. 
(SeNOINNATI, 64 W. 3d St. 
NEw ORLEANS, 
54 Carondelet St. 
San FRANCcISco, 

561 Mission St. 
Hayana, 50 San Ignacio. 

("Send to office for circular. 
NEW GRLEANS, 54 Carondelet St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 

HAVANA, 56 San Ignacio, 


Send to nearest office for Circular. 


‘Daily Business’ 


— IS THE— 


Only Daily Paper Devoted to the In- 
terests of the Grain Trade 
Published in America. 


Every business day of the year it gives a re- 
view of the market. 

lt gives the only official quotations published 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Its editorials are upon matters pertinent to the 
trade. 

It contaIns valuable statistical tables, 
interesting personal news. dispatches from 
allimportant markets, domestic and for- 
eign, and much other matter you will want to 
read. 

It is of interest and value to every 
GRAIN DEALER, 

ELEVATOR OWNER 
AND MILLER 
IN AMERICA. 
Itis published at 3 o’clock p. m. by the 
Business Publishing Co, 
Nos. 155 and 157 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
And the subscription rates are $5.00 per year; 
$2.50 for six months; $1.25 for three months, pay- 
able in advance. : 


Jounson & F rEvp, 15,000 pusiti 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREA’ 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 

These machines have no equal. 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS, 


Of Corn Per Day 


Can be shelled clean from the cob, and cleaned 
perfectly by the Dustless Eureka No. 4, with one- 
ha’f the power others use, with less work. 

Smaller sizes, 10,000, 4,000 and 2,500 bushels 
capacity. The only flexible, cased upright ma- 
chine in the market, not an infringement on our . 
Patent of August 15, 1871. Don’t risk paying 
royalty. New principle of automatic feed, only 
four joints or bearings, slow motion, practically 
lasts forever. Sold on trial, freight paid both ways 
by us if not as advertised. No. 1, runs with less 
power than others to shell 500 bushels per day. 
Only kind in the world mounted on the same 
wagon with engine and boiler for field use. Fitted 
for 2,4 and 8 horse power. Most economical and 
handy agricultural and plain mounted engines. 
Also the most economical stationary engines and 
boilers in use from 5 to 100 horse power. 


Eureka Mfg. Co., 


CORRY, PA. 


For CORN and— 
FEED GRINDING "a 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES |, 
PowerCornSheller I 


Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON Nee 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
Mention this paper, 


Oend foz SOamptesd aizo 


Priced fo 


Every Grain Dealer Should Sub- 
scribe for 


——THE AMERICAN—— 


levator & Grain Tale, 


$1.00 per year. Address 


Sample Copies are sent free on application, Mitchell Bros. Co., Chicago. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 


-——— FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS—-— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALSO THE 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


The Best Scourer for Barley 


VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


in use. 


ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 


s Improvement for Raising Platform. 
LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


——BARNARD 9-INCH ROLLER MILL, } teint Marten 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 
MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 


Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 


not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is 
1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


J. M,. DAVIDSON, 


aw very easy matter, 


I WHEAT 
| SEPARATOR 
a3 
\\Regae tales 


Yours truly, 


THT 


Separator. 


Send for Illustrated Catalozue } 
and Price List 


Victor Corn Sheller. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


—ro— JHE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO,, Moline, Ill, 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placed 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
ler, The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 
3 cents per bushel. Dr awings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller. 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; .takes Isss power to operate, and 
adjnsts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to ‘be broken (by having some 
hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 
.. the flexibility of segments and safety pins in plate— 

= which are of wood and can easily be replaced. Works 

right or left as may be required. 
Six Sizes heen ek for Prices. 


H. A. HAWKINS, 248 Randolph St., 


CHICACO, 


Z= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(=> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, 


The Crate Folding In- 

A bef cubator and Brooder (com- 
bined) is the cheapest and 

best. Will hatch 1,200 to 1,560 chicks per 

year, worth as broilers $4 to B12 per dozen. 
Pleasant and profitable at all seasons. No 

cost or experience to operate. Holds 100 eggs. 


Price, $12.00. 
“ CHICKS BY: 

can raise 
afew chickens. An absolute success. Perfect 


imitation of the hen. Nolampsto explode. Ten 
hens will pay $200 profit per year. 500 Incu- 
bators in use. Gives universal satisfaction. 
Send 4 cts. for new 36-pp. book on poultry, 
incubators, brooders, diseases, remedies, etc. 


¥F. D. CRAIG, STEA 


North Evanston Ill. 


Any one can become 
so thoroughly posted 
in three weeks review- 
ing with The Common 
School Question Book 


as to successfully pass 
EEE 5 ost difficult and 
technical legalexaminationsfor teachers’ 
certificates. “By its aid thousands of young 
people earn an honorable and lu 
crative livelihood. 25.000 sold last year. 
Full descriptive circulars and specimen 


bages sent f0F SU20 D. aga ae ae 


AGENTS WANTED 


A. H. CRAIG 
PUBLISHER, 
Caldwell,RacineCo. 
Wisconsin. 


We areSole Manufacturers of 


THE OLD RELIABLE STANDARD STOVER IMPROVED 


“aceite ees 


CRINDING MILL. 
Suited to the wants of ranch-_= 
men, with steam engines, ( 
horse-powers and geared wind- 
mills. We alsomake FRENCH - /& 
BURR MILLS which embody rN 
new and desirable features. RY 


THE FREEPORT MACHINE co., = 


the Stover Pumping windmills 
for pumping water for eg 
Railroads, Villages, Sub- Sage 
urban houses, law ns, dai- ‘ey 
ries, brick yards, drain- 
ing, irrigating, etc., as <= 

well as ge ared windmills of all sizes # 
for running grinders, shellers, saws, 
etc. Also COB GRINDE RS, CORN 
Ce ORs: HAY LOADERS, 


ease ILL. 


JOHN Cc. KILNER, 
Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA. 
Engines, Boilers, Relting, Pulleys, Shafting, 


SPROCKET WHEELS, 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS Etc. Etc. 
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lie scELeV ELEVATOR. “2 PEOFOMTED METAS. “Ta 

SEELEY, SON & U0. For Use For 

ELEVATOR BUILDERS B All Kinds 
me ¢ ROBERT ATs f 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience | Elevators sees AW / Js Grain- 
see sea brig 4 and : Ke ; PERFORATED METAL COMPANY : : Cleaning 
Fians 5 pecs oes ons wack side fo MANUFACTURERS OF macbin- 
on seem PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND 


Also furnish all kinds of Machin- Houses. 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We build Elevators in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

tS With our experience, we can Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 
save you on these items more than 


ce eens Sines’ *"" "5 | The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 


E ERY iz N ROOF! NG CO 74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GA rae Sin 
The cena Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. " $50 REWARD _ 5 . Na ear 5 


— CHICAGO, ILL. <— : ery. 


IRON CRE PAINT mill be pad for any Gratn Fan Manufacturer of 
: of same size that can cle 
And Cement. bag a3 much Grain or Seed in one Portabl 
i E lay as our Patent MONARO ey 
152 Merwin Street, Grain and Seed Beperstor Stationary 
~an F or our 
NN CLEVELAND, OHIO. | Warenouse Mill with iqualt- and 

N zet, which we offer cheap, Circu- 
) re-send for circulars and lar and Price List malied free. Agricultural 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,,’ 
Columbus, Ohios 


W. G. ADAMS, Sandwich, III. 
CSSUSSCESS” GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, —°°sorrcrma" 


wo wa ooo oa oo oo we oo oe oe oo oa ww oo a a ow a wo we wo a a ow a we a we a a a or a Oe ee Ae Oe 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D, T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and [PE 
WILL separate oatsand wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 

make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
yover in the oats. No other Separator can 
lhelp running wheat over, where the suction 
Mor blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
Le ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
M\ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator ‘attempts to dothis. We 
can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
other small seeds that any other sepa- q=—— 
SSSSSSrator will handle. 


ZZ WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


Price List No. 79. az Steam Engines. 


See ee aoe se =------ - 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1854. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


3737 Filbert St., - 787 Filbert 615+ ERies ee Pa, 


PILES Instant reliof. Winal cure in 10 OTT LC insteberelion. 7innl eae 
+ and never returns. Nn purge: u0 salve 
no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple rem- 


D. T. WEED, } ox OF a Lanark, Carroll Co., ill A a arpa i edy Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., 


= SHOW ANGLE SIEVE~ New York. 


| 
| 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD! | Spencer's Alligator Press. 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the ““Champion”' in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing complete taken from the cob, if the machine is 

kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R.M.McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S, Third St., 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 
_.. McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 
McGrath's Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


“ge CHANPloy 
HI” OF 
THE WORLD 


Twill ship this Hay and Straw Press to 
any place on condition that if four men and one 
team cannot press 3,000 pounds of hay in one 
hour, and not drive the team faster than a walk, 
you may keep the press without pay. For condi: 
tions, circulars, etc., address 

J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, mh, 


4 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE t 


AMERIGAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER ANNUM, 
AppREss: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO, 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers an 
Warehouse achinery 
of every description. 
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Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED ({85i. 
21SI424ES AND STYLES 


——— OF PORTABLE 


MAKE ~ —— REOELVED —-— 
we a Highest Awards 
—— AT THR —— 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54 inch 


STONES 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH, 


NORDYRE & MARMON GD., Indianapolis, dnd, ~ 
BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


Cotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiriog tohe Dried Artificially. 


bee Unequaled for Rapidity and 'Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant | GRAIN 
OP NCE HOM at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature Insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry alr peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
Sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. ‘The air used has all the various degrees of low tempera- 
ture necessary, there is mo Baur Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weevil and Midge exterminated. G n brought to ade at trifling cost. Tt is beyond question the 
Champion Grain Dryer. a is Dryer is In successful operation in the West, and produces its own 
best evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the en.ire satisfaction of Its patrons. 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Expositions. 


CHINES ABSOLUTELY SAFH AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application, ee 
J.C. BATES. 
POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building 
585. 189 La Salle St. CHICAC) ILL. 


Howes Challenge sample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple,) is Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED, | From BECOMING OPENED 


i WHEN PASSING 
FILLED and CLOSED | Through the Mails. 
Unlike other Sample Enyelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Enyelope, and is in 
no way likely to b ome lost, broken or bent out of shape; butis always ready for use, Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET PRICE WITS T.— No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Ete., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz.—Wor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, %5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.—KFor Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, #7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No. 4—S8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, #1.65 per 190, #14.00 per 1,000, TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills pf $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

"On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Enyelope, Frrex, if copy and request ts in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired, P.S,—Parties 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 35¢ for No. 2, 50¢ for No.3 and 75efor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


KF. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


J.C. TODD, 


Manufacturer, 

Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, 
and Bagging Machinery, Steam 
Engines, Boilers, ete, Sole Agt. for 
Mayner’s New Acme Steam Engine 
and Foree Pump combined. Also 
owner and exclusive manufact- 
urer of 

The New Baxter Patent 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS ur 


These Engines are admirably 
adapted to all kinds of light power 
for driving printing presses, pump- 
ing water, sawing wood, grinding 
. coffee, ginning cotton and all kinds 
of agricultural and mechanical 
pur oses, and are furnished at 
the following low prices: 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
TOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
1 H rs 3) Power rates aie'e.4 $150 | 3 Horse Power, 
he best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. | ;,., o 2 ata Gamectia ee es ‘ 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. z “ SMe ee 25,5 «* Ly ge ha oy 


Send for descriptive circular, Address 
J.C. Todd, Paterson, N. J., 


Or 36 Dey Street, New York, 
Mention this paper. 


8 & 80 Lake St., 


| 143 Worth St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


NEW YORK. 


Portable Steam Engine, | 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
p 


Cleaners, Scourers : Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAIZL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


ere Ye aC OS Ol lt Ss 


ROOFING PLATES! 


(From the Tronmonger December 5, 1885.) 


AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


ESSRS. MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia, may justly claim to have 

revolutionized the roofing-plate trade in this country. When, a year ago, 

they became the representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old 
Method and Camaret plates, they were enabled, with the aid of the manufacturers, 
to give a positive and definite guarantee of the quality of goods bearing their 
brand. This could only be done by taking the entire product of the works, the 
proprietors being under contract to maintain the standard of the production. 
This, they have not only done, but the quality has been improved. 

The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co. was the first of the kind ever 
issued, as to quality of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding 
between them and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do 
what had heretofore been impossible, with mostimporters, who buy of London or 
Liverpool agents, and who are, therefore, not in direct communication with the 
manufacturers. Messrs. Merchant & Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among 
importers as the only direct repr esentatives of works in Wales, whose owners are 
under contract to keep up the standard of a guarantee and to sell their brand to 
no other parties, either in England or theUnited States. Of course this policy of 
guarantecing goods has been followed by others, but as they purchase of com- 
mission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a doubt as to whether 
the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective. 

The course adopted by Merchant & Co. has resulted in largely increased 
sales, and many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use 
the guaranteed plates. In some cases, however, contractors have, to enhance 
their profits, substituted inferior brands for those specified, Finally, at the 
request of numerous architects and reliable roofers who have suffered through 
competition with these unreliable parties, Merchant & Co, have succeeded in 
gS aking arrangements with the manufacturers to st: ump each sheet, not only with 
the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gauge. The effect of this, the 
firm feel satisfied, will bring about a better class of roofing work than has here- 
tofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of property as well 
as to responsible roofers, architects, and others engaged in the building trades 


BRANCH HOUSE: 


MERCHANT & CO., 135 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STOCK ON HAND. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


RY You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety, 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And. Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CrRcULAR,. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


BRIE,P A. 


CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WRIGHT, including Handie, 15 lbs. 
Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order, Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICH, Single Movers, 86.00. Per pair, $10.00, 


Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 220 8. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 
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STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. | . “THE INSPECTOR’S” 
Ts the y Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boil i NI i- H . 
# the only Teine Extractitisg from the watgr before it enters the Boller,--yr¢, = MUR IOUT TOOLING 01 Ginn 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USk!} “Cet ®- 


Something that every Miller, Flour Brokér or 
Party Handling Flour Needs. ‘ 


1H. J. Deal SpecialtyCo. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
GRIN AND FLOUR TESTING 
APPLIANCES. jane 
BUCYRUS, - OHIO 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was remoyed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! The Finest Line of Testing Boards ever Offered 
to the Milling and Flour Trades. ~ 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION = 


Have put them at the low price of 50 ects 
STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO., —[2tisityete yetin seeyea 
a ag pp chur bypoete notey Parties onderae. aie 

y of one-half dozen or more, @O ets, each. Send. 
DAYTON, = = = = OHIO, W. SB. A. | for new Ilustratea “List G,” of Field, Marine aud 


Signal Service Glasses, Microscopes, Registers, 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS “idk ou see ea 


. = _R.WOODMAN. - 
: ND, F == a SS, ANUFACTURER OF R.R.SUPPLIES. 

: RICHMOND, INDIANA E eee R.R.S 
“ 169 HIGHST, =~ B MASS. 


i il i Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <> + 


1” Write for Description and Prices. 


BRADSTREET S,| SPECIAL NOTICE! Worrell's Combined Drier and Cooler, 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Bradcthests the Weeki asic Gileneteiaeel WHAT COMPETENT AND DISINTERESTED JUDGES SAY OF 


ished by The Bradstreet Mercan-| THE CALUMET & CHICAGO ITS OPERATION ON WHEAT. 


tile Agency, is now in its thirteenth volume, and 


stands at the head of all the financial and commer- CANAL & DOCK C0 We have seen this machine in operation, and are highly pleased with the results. Itnot only dries 
cial pe ay the grain, but cleans, removes the must and greatly improves its appearance. We consider the machine 


” 


BADGES 


(Bascace Master. | 


(NDS OF c 
pire oer. 
sto. : eo 


On 


y 


ey -ORRESPO 
PERFORATING STAMPS, Gey cor PONDENC 
| “OFFICE StAMPS&e. SOLICITED. 


newspape 


iodicals of the country, and is surpassed by i i 
- = av E lad to reco nd it to any one interested. . 
1 Europe. In the twelye volumes already | The largest land owners at SOUTH CHICAGO and 1 valuable one and are gla’ Ake y GARTER, PINDELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Eagle Mills Flour. 


none it 


issued can be found more original and carefully in the Calumet Region, offer on liberal terms 


prepared matter—facts and figures—relating to 


hn} are . ; “It thoroughly cleans and dries the grain, and we have had some wheat dried for ourselves, which 
business topics than can be found in any other was quite satisfactory tous. * * * Weconsider the machine a valuable one.” 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it surpris- HANNIBAL MILLING CO., CamprEtn, Manager. 


ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 
for itis own 


A A i “JT have had unusually good opportunities of judging the merits of this machine, haying seen wheat, 
ind published by a large corpora- Lots or acre property on river and railroad, con. rejected on account of dampness, put through an operation on his machine and sold for good, mer- 
tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- | necting with the B. & O., Chicago & Atlantic, | chantable wheat and put inhigh grade flour. * * * *_ I recently visited his drier, _which he was 
tal and assets of over $1,400,000, its nearly 100 | onieago «& E. Illinois, Chicago, R. Ll. & P operating on some very damp, musty and dirty wheat, which was delivered from his drier wonderfally 
branch offices, ¢ its small army of over 1,609 Se ae er eae “* | improved, clean, free from smell of must and in good milling condition, without any appearance of 
salaried empl nd 65,000 regular correspond- | Chicago & W. Indiana, and Belt Line, Ill. | peing at all scorched. This is a practical, economical machine, and of great value to the grain interests.” 
ents. This or ion makes extensive investi- | Cent., L. S. & Mich. So., L., N. Albany & F. M. TATLOW, Head Miller, ““Emerre Ro~urr Mitts.” 
gations into ial and other matters, gathers ‘hi : > ‘2 f S 

full reports of the conditions and prospects of the | Chicago, Mich. Cent., N. ¥-, Chicago & St- Soon after every harvest many millions of bushels of damaged wheat are forced on the market at 
leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of | Leuis and P., Ft. W. & Chicago Railroads. | great sacrifice, which can be put in good ccndition by this machine, ata cost of Less than One 


business, penckonlly making a adstreet’s the au- Number of passenger trains to and from Chicago | Cent per bushel. To be prepared to handle their wheat at large profit, you should order a drier 
thority as to the condition and prospects of the S ‘hi ily is %5 r: at once 

. : = to South Chicago daily is about 75 each way. ‘2 . 
commerciai wor It needs but a glance at the y - , W (6) E LL val M 
newspaper to yany one that its publishers Also Docks on Calumet River, with its splendid S. E. RE ’ annibal, 0. 


have been ambi 
no way 
ular 


us more than avaricious, for in | harbor at South Chicago, and the only river property 
Ss made up to cater to the pop- | connecting with the Belt Line, which also connects: 
sinua 


Soe a ) 8 
he purposes of loud or in- | with every R. R. entering Chicago. 
. No trivial or sensational Pas ; 
matters are ever to be found in its columns, but Towage One-Half Chicago Rates. 


raked eich aes es, Tea ae, °G_eouaLY | Capital invested at this point alone, $9,000, 000.00 FOR UNLOADING CARS 


i with news 
st 5 § cants P ildings Q . . 00 3 P 
almost indispensable journal be an etn Loree In buildings and plants, 4,100,000. Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
ines iene ee re BES} Walug Or prodicn sasuivedrs - 9,000,000.9° | pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs — 


= ; over all other Shoveling Machines, so much 60 that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its 
Lumber received last year, = 105,000,000 Ft. | more economical operation within’a fewyears, Eleven Double Machines have been in 


J. HA. HREIssER, Among the many large establishments already | practical operation in Rock {sland Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882. 


located are the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co.’s For further information address 
TORACTITRER AX whee Bessemer Steel Rail Mill, the Culumet Tron and H 
MANUFS RER AD PALER IN , 
LR Nee eee TS Steel Co.’s Rolling Mill and Nail Manufactory, HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
I The Morden Frog and Crossing Works, Chicago t="SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
Forge and Bolt Works, &c.. &c. 
‘ i FN rh iN tt at ‘ MANUFACTURERS, or shippers of COAL, 
PIG IRON, IRON ORE LUMBER, ETC. ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Reap TE oye A OS — : also parties who wish to build GRAIN ELE- Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
For sending samples of Grain and Flour by Mail. VATORS wi please correspond with us. Grass, Lawn pi aati Bird Seeds, &e. : 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. Contractors for River and Harbor Improvements, | = acted | : K 
Dredging Dock and Pier Construction, Pile Founda- ||‘ Tatton ga Sie pra ZAR Fit 


Warehouses hi St. cHieac 5. 
Send for Price List and Samples. tions, etc. Estimates on application. iB i DS, 106, LOSE Set Maia Ss 3 *ACO, thin 


Office, 170 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


eo “SALEM 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


0 “SALEM” 6 
= ELEVATOR BUCKET 


& CO., 


Sole Manuf’rs, 


. J. CLARK 


711‘ODVOIHS 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents. 


SALEM, - OHIO. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“GIANT’ DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & pe 


gy Boe other Pa perater. that will do the same wore 
This machine will clean and sereen better and faster than any other Separator made, 


wieeee being equal. 


Flax Seed. 


Every Separator GUARA : 
(="These Separators are also made with the side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
] ing strong reasons: 

Ist.— tissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant,” 

2d.— The height 
from the floortothe 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points thesame 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


NTEED to give Satisfaction. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE Wis. 


Established eis50.-— SINKER, DAVIS & C0, GH 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine 

{. Absolutely balanced valve. 

2. Closest economy of Fuel. 

3. Most reliable and effectual in 
its work. 

4. Simplicity of construction and 
great durability, requiring less ate 
tention by reason of few adjust: 
ments. 

5. Reasonable Price. 

PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 

ELEVATORS FREE. ON APPLICATION. ° 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DETACHABLE 


In every Link. EsprcraLiy 
DESIGNED for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 


Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 


—For Handling — 

GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, ETC. 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 

Send for Circular and Price List, 

——ADDRESS—— 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Roller Feed Mill 


Farmers, 8tockmen 
and others: 


to the above mill for 
grinding feed of all 
kinds, fine or coarse. 
For ease of management 
= and durability it has no 
== equal. Manufactured by 
E w.R. EYNON, 
&—_ 63 Center St., Clev eland 
Ohio. 


GEO. L. “JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


ROOFING CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Superior Roofing & Siding 


IRON AND STEEL 


CROWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 
wee Awarded Fir 


"st Wedal at New Orleans Exposition. 


CAMBRIDGE, OEELO. 


The Treble Reduction | 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, | 


We call your attention | 


Wew York 
AUTOMATIC 


GRAIN SCALES 


WEIGH and REGISTER 


From 50 to 100,000 bus. of any 
kind of Grain per hour, Correctly, 
We warrant them Reliable, Durable, and 
Correct. Will ship to responsible parties on 
30 days’ tria’. Each Scale will pay for itselt 


every year. No chance for errors exists. Write 
for prices to 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


WESTERN AGENTS, 


Machinists, Founders & Mill F inte 


303 to 3! 1 S. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


iMiP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 
Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 


ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
PROVEMENT. Itis 


Iron. Will not break. 
} Light and handy. 

Cheapest and BES? 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, aohiy: 
ered free, If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. 
and prices. Address 


=j CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFINC CO. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of 3g 
buildings, easi- 
ly put on. Un- 
surpassed. Use 
the Sykes’ Im- 
proved and be 


~ happy. 
NILES, OHIO. 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


13 Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Stee 
» NN Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights Gutters, Cupolas, 
IZ Siri » Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Iron, ete. Slate 
=I (i,|| Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Iron, Stone or other work bedded 
Ce I in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil. and aude fine 

ywithiron-metallic. . The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
2-weather. Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 
Ready for Use. 


“SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VAN DERVOORT & TUCKER, - {16th Street, East River, 
(= In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


Se 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS 


Manufacturers of 


y CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding, 


fend for references 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 


= eet No, tu 


6 


a 
e€ 
'?) 
> 
= 
m 
9 


= 


32” 


This cut save our method of fastening Corrugated 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


Canton 
Ohio. 


SSS Ze a) 


la HA Soon i 


Manufa ‘vers of a General Line of 


IRON ‘OOFINC! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


\ | Pat. ee Solderless Eave Trough, 
| Malleable Hangers, ete. 
ye ee Send a ier Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Eee cane OErG. 


teen | D. R. Putnam, McGregor TOW Aide ice sce oiee se Five 
ee nie. MoneAn ers: GEOR Fics W. W. Cargill *& Bro., Ta Crosse, Wis aiswaaee Four 
Fi, Peavey & Co.“ “Ven ; Hodges&Hyde Three | 
Cargill & Bagley, Aue -...Three | Brooks Bros., Grand Forks, D. T.........-+6. Two 
Northwestern Ele. Co., ‘ Fourteen 


For Prices, write the . Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY (0. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JT. MOULTON. 
N\GEO.M. MOULTON. 


HORSE POWERS |" 


AGENTS WANTED 


RUBBER ROOFING: 


Costsonly $3.25 per at pics Sl : Lasts 

a life time on § Steep or I'lat roofs. Ready for use, eet lm 
bi dycanapply it. Illustrated book Free if you mertion 

ispaper. Write at once to 143 Duane St., N. Y. City. 


DIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


Samples free, if you mention AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
SHEATHING PAPERS at reduced prices; all colors, weights and qualities, 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Barnett & Record, 


315 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


(>) 


PAIN sect 2 i 


CHOCAGO, Mch. 29th. 1886. — 


: "4 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 
Chicago Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your inquiry of recent date, would say that 
we have had @ practical experience in the use of the Hub Friction 
Clutch made by your house, for the past eight years or more, dur- 
ing which time we have applied them to use in Elevators in various 
parts ot the country- They have uniformly given thorough satis- 
faction, and we believe that for simplicity of construction, com- 
pactness ease of manipulation and adjustment, durability, and 3 
general efficiency they have no superior in kind. 


Very Truly Yours 


OS as 


LINK-BELTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
SHAFTING, GEARING, ETC. 
Carried in Stock. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN F. HAZEN, Pres. 


JAMES HICKS, Treas. J. @, BATTELLE, Sec'y. 


CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OVER 1500 


Ooms Drow a3 aeroe. 
Four Widths of Corrugations Made. 


STANDING SEAM PLAIN ROOFING! 
All Paint Re-ground in Pure Linseed Oil! 


Geo. J. Fritz, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FRITZ PATENT ngs LIGHT ENGINES, 


Sine! r Double. 
SPECIALLY ADAL - FoR Evxecrric Ligur PLants. 
Also, Fritz Patent Beam and Eecentriec Doctors. 
M. Fritz Patent Engines and Boilers, Combined and Detached. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
2022 South 3a Street, sT. LOUIS, MO. 


BUILDERS 
, | FURNISHERS 


Of all Styles of 


Round and Square 


ELEVATORS. 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 


—— OF 0UR—— 


Circular Elevators 


IN OPERATION 
In the Northwest. ; 


| I i 
" Plans and Specifications 


| ne 
a = Furnished on Short Notice. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Th. 


iNT 


ANUFACTURERS OF—— . 


Patent Steel Conveyors, 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


HERCULES 
STEEL SCOOP 


EAT? ee 1s 


i]! Manufacturers and STEEL 
ealers in 5 ; 
| SCOOPS, 
Elevator Pitonnceaeen 


Buckets. Li) 


Write for Prices. 


DU QUOIN, ILL. 


5, STEAM PUMPS & 


For All Purposes. 


Ie" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


